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BRIGHAMW’S COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


is the book you have been looking for. Its dis- 
‘inetly broad and practical treatment of the entire 
subject places it conspicuously above contemporary 
textbooks and insures its future as a standard. 

The student enters at once upon the study of 
wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, and coal, as the staples 
of industry, and gains inductively a knowledge of 
the underlying principles of commercial geography. 

Part Il, which treats of the commercial geog- 
raphy of the United States, brings to the front the 
most significant features of our industries and com- 
merce. A chapter is devoted to the subject of 
water resources, the importance of which is for the 
first time recognized in a textbock 

Part III deals briefly with the commercial geog- 
raphy of foreign countries. 

The work is fully illustrated with diagrams, 
maps, and photographs that are closely related to 
the text and of immense value in the course. 
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A MORE EFFICIENT HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE 
COUNTRY BOY AND GIRL. 


By SUPERINTENDENT H. A. BROWN, 
Colebrook, N. H. 


[Address delivered at the Maine State Teachers’ Association.] 


Secondary education in this country in the past 
has been in a measure deficient, and to a degree 
it has failed for the reason that it has had too lit- 
tle connection with or relation to the life of the 
student outside of school. As Dr. John Dewey 
has so forcibly pointed out, there is great waste 
in education from the fact that the child is entirely 
unable to make any direct use in the school of the 
experiences which he gets outside of school, and, 
on the other hand, he is unable to an equally great 
degree to apply in daily life that which he learns in 
school. 

In this respect the American high school in the 
past has been conspicuously at fault. The rural 
secondary school especially is a serious offender 
in this direction, and is not to-day meeting the 
needs of the age in as vital a manner as it might if 
it would better adapt itself to rural conditions. 

Of course, I am aware that great advance has 
been made in the past few years along the line of 
the humanizing of our high school courses of 
study, particularly in the cities, by the introduction 
of mechanic arts, textile arts, and the household 
arts and sciences. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that much which is studied is remote from actual 
life, has no direct relation to the after life of the 
pupil, and has no rational function in life. Much 
is taught which is supposed to be “cultural,” is 
taught for that purpose only, and is required of all 
pupils in the country high school. Concerning 
the value of some of this material when applied 
indiscriminately to all pupils in the rural high 
school there are serious doubts. 

The value of the classical work for those who 
are so constituted by nature that they will profit 
by it is by no means underestimated. It would, 
indeed, be a_ calamity if our classical courses 
should pass out of our secondary schools. But 
the utter futility of offering only the work of the 
familiar classics-mathematics-science type of high 
school course to every boy and girl in a country 
community is evident when we consider the fact 
that much of the subject matter of these courses 
meets no vital need in the life of the country boy 
or girl, and has no vital relation to the after lives 
of these boys and girls in the country who cannot 
go to college. There is little in these courses 
which will help the country boy to realize himself 
in the best way in the country. The country com- 
munity more or less remote from urban life and 
conditions does not profit in the highest degree 


from a high school offering only classical, scien- 
tific, or English courses. 

As a remedy for this state of affairs, I wish to 
propose a program of studies suitable for a high 
school situated in a rural section in which agri- 
culture is the predominating industry. The pro- 
gram of studies which I shall propose was out- 
lined under the direction of the department of pub- 
lic instruction of New Hampshire, and is now in 
successful operation in the high school at Cole- 
brook. The school district in which this school 
is situated has a population of about a thousand 
people. 

A new building has just been built for the school, 
designed especially for the purpose of teaching 
such industrial arts as should be taught in a coun- 
try high school in an agricultural section. Lo- 
cated on the south side of this new high school 
building, connected with it by a covered passage 
and heated by a special heating plamt in the base- 
ment of the main building, is a good greenhouse, 
eighteen feet wide and twenty-eight feet long, to 
be used in connection with certain courses in agri- 
culture. The main building of the old school 
plant is retained on the school grounds just back 
of the new building, under which is a large base- 
ment, and in this are two good shops, one a car- 
penter shop and woodworking room for teaching 
farm carpentry, and the other a forge room and 
blacksmith shop for teaching farm blacksmithing. 
These are equipped with the proper benches, 
forges, anvils, and tools, and in them the boys 
have daily work for two years in carpentry, forg- 
ing, and blacksmithing. The third floor of the 
new building is entirely devoted to the depart- 
ment of household arts and sciences. This con- 
tains a commodious kitchen equipped with range 
and hot-water boiler, blue-flame stoves, cooking 
tables, sink, cooking utensils, and dishes. Ad- 
joining this is a well-arranged dining-room 
properly equipped for serving, which is also to be 
used for a sewing room, and will contain a num- 
ber of sewing machines. © 

The two curricula of main importance in the 
high school at Colebrook are the agricultural and 
the domestic science curricula. The school also 
has college preparatory and commercial curricula, 
but the first two mentioned are the most impor- 
tant, and it is along those lines that the school is 
developing most rapidly. The principle under- 
lying these two curricula is that the main work of 
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the school shall be built up and organized around 
the industries and activities which predominate in 
the section of the state in which the school is lo- 
cated. The idea which is built into the brick and 
mortar of the building, and which dominates the 
work of the school, is that the times demand the 
improvement and development of the country sec- 
tions of the state, and that closely related in a 
large way to such improvement and development 
is the future prosperity and welfare of state and 
nation. 

The work of the first year in agriculture is de- 
voted to agronomy and farm carpentry. The 
work in agronomy includes the elementary study 
of plant life, the study of soils, fertilizers, farm 
crops, cultivation, and tillage. In the spring, in 
connection with the planting of the crops in the 
school garden, a good deal of work is done along 
the line of seed testing. Before any seeds are 


planted they are tested, usually in the green- ' 


house, to find out how many out of every hundred 
will grow. In work of this kind the school will 
be able to be of great assistance to the farmers in 
the vicinity. 

A special study is made of the best methods of 
improving the physical and chemical conditions of 
soils and of maintaining permanent fertility of 
soil on the farm. The boys are taught the rela- 
tion of fertilizers to ‘the soil and to plant growth, 
and also their relation to the plant food elements 
required by the crops to be planted. Many peo- 
ple buy and apply fertilizers to the soil without any 
reference to their applicability to the particular 
soil in question or the particular crop to be raised. 

In the fall ig connection with the harvesting of 
the crops a special topic of study is the selection of 
seed. Many farmers select the seed after it is 
harvested and stored in the barn, which is obvi- 
ously wrong. For example, a perfect ear of corn 
may be selected, but it may have grown on a stalk 
which produced only one ear, and which would 
not, therefore, be a profitable stalk to perpetuate. 

Farm carpentry is given the first year of the 
course, and farm blacksmithing the second year. 
A year’s work in animal husbandry and dairying is 
given in the second year in which a study of the 
elementary principles of animal life as applied to 
the purposes of the farm is taken up, and in the 
dairying the class plan to have much laboratory 
work, including particularly work with the Bab- 
cock tester. In the dairying the work is covered 
under the following heads: Conditions essential to 
the production of good milk, testing, sanitary and 
other precautions in handling milk, and the gen- 
eral principles involved in butter and cheese mak- 
ing. In the third year the study of horticulture is 
taken up and carried throughout the year, and:also 
road building and forestry are given a half year 
each. 

The work in road building includes a study and 
comparison of the various kinds of roads, such as 
dirt, gravel, macadam, and telford. The essentials 
of a good road, grades, solidity, and water shed- 
ding characteristics, are considered. 

In the work in forestry a study is made of New 
Hampshire forest types, life history, associates, 
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and enemies of characteristic tree in each type. 
Such topics as the following form the basis of the 
instruction: Forest seeding and planting, manage- 
ment of the farm forest and of government 
forests, conservative lumbering, relation to 
stream flow, and general rural conditions. 
Practical field observation. and lectures by ex- 
perienced foresters and lumbermen will form a 
part of the course when fully organized. 

The work of the senior year is devoted to a 
practical course in rural economy and farm man- 
agement, in which an opportunity is offered to 
teach a good deal of practical mathematics. <A 
thoroughgoing course is given in farm accounting, 
bookkeeping, and business methods. The condi- 
tions which determine farm values are discussed. 
Systems of cropping, marketing and transporta- 
tion, management of fields and cropping, water 
supply, sewerage, and the elements of rural law 
receive attention. 

The work in domestic science in the first year is 
divided between elementary sewing and elemen- 
tary cooking. 

The entire second year in domestic science is 
devoted to a more advanced sewing course, which 
includes dressmaking, millinery, and designing. 
Designing, fitting, and cutting, the study of hat 
forms and designing and trimming of hats are the 
main subjects. 

The third year in the domestic science curricu- 
lum is devoted to three lines of work. The first 
is household design and decoration, in which the 
time will be given to a study of floor plans and 
elevations of dwelling houses, the elementary 


principles of structure, location of the house, the’ 


location of stairs, chimneys, supporting walls, 
partitions, and roof beams. A study is made of 
wall paper, carpet and rug designs, and general 
color schemes, together with a study of furniture 
from the point of view of both serviceableness and 
artistic values. 

The second line of work in this year comes 
under the head of household mechanical appli- 
ances, which includes a study of the elementary 
scientific principles underlying household prob- 
lems, such as those of heat, ventilation; plumbing, 
gas and electric lights, electric bells, refrigerators, 
ice cream freezers, and fireless cookers. There 
is hardly a mechanical appliance among those men- 
tioned which does not illustrate some scientific 
principle, and this course is in reality of the nature 
of applied physics. 

The third line of work which is taken up this 
year is household sanitation and hygiene, in which 
the problems of light, ventilation, heat, dust, 
sewerage, and similar problems are studied from 
the point of view of sanitation and hygiene. 

In the senior year advanced cooking and dieta- 
ries are studied, in which the more scientific as- 
pects of the subject receive the emphasis. The 
work in cooking in the freshman year was largely 
concrete, and furnished the basis for this more 
scientific study of the subject. This work centres 
around the study of food values, the chemistry 
and biology of cooking, and the preparation of 
economical dietaries. The student here learns 
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the reason why she should not serve meat, baked 
beans, and mince pie at the same meal. The diet 
of the sick room also receives attention. Physi- 
ology and hygiene and the elements of nursing, 
taught from a practical point of view, are taken 
up in this year’s work. 

That our rural secondary schools all over the 
country have been decidedly a source of weakness 
to the communities which have supported them, 
and a direct means of taking out of the community 
the very manhood and womanhood so necessary 
to the future prosperity of state and nation, is one 
of the saddest aspects of modern education. Too 
common are abandoned farms, buildings falling to 
decay, yards overgrown with weeds, fences drop- 
ping down, and that general air which speaks of a 
lack of thrift and an absence of prosperity to the 
extent to which it ought to exist. 

Many of the New Hampshire hillsides and the 
river valleys in the state of Maine are lying un- 
cultivated when they ought to be producing 
abundantly. But the farmer is gone. He has 
heard the call to the trolley car in the city, to the 
bookkeeper’s desk, to the bar, to the physician’s 
office, and to the numerous occupations to which 
perhaps his natural inclinations and aptitudes did 
not call him, but for which his education fitted 
him, leaving no other alternative but to go. All 
this has been vastly to the detriment of the state 
and nation, because it has left the rural sections 
in many cases with insufficient population, and has 
been one of the causes which has given us many 
of the modern city problems to solve. 

There is an economic need in the country sec- 
tions of New England for a type of education 
which will tend to turn our boys and girls back to 
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the farm and the home instead of encouraging 
the constant cityward trend of population on the 
part of our young people. More tillers of the 
soil are needed. The ten million men at the pres- 
ent time who are farmers are obliged to produce 
food for seven million factory workers, ten mil- 
lion who are non-productive workers, and fifty 
million or more who do no work at all. The 
problem, then, is largely a matter of supply and 
demand. We must have a greater supply to meet 
the demand. The increase in price of bread- 
stuffs and live stock has been out of all propor- 
tion to that of textiles, metals, and building mate- 
rials, and is due in a measure to insufficient pro- 
duction. 

The solution of this problem of the welfare of 
the rural sections of New England presents a mat- 
ter of tremendous importance not only to the edu- 
cator, but to all classes of people. The solution 
will come by means of a change in the type of 
secondary education. High schools and acade- 
mies, with good courses in agricultural education 
for the boys and domestic science for the girls, 
will create an interest in the farm and the home 
and their problems, and, by giving an education 
which prepares for solving the problem of life 
under the home environment, will tend to check 
the present cityward trend of population. Here 
lies the solution of one of the most vital and, in 
its consequences, one of the most far-reaching 
problems facing our people at the present time. 
When farming is raised to the dignity of a pro- 
fession by the introduction of scientific methods, 
the trend of population toward the city will in 
some measure cease. 


MILITARIZING OUR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN, 


Redlands, Calif. 


Last winter (1910-11) two bills were introduced 
into the California senate, providing for military 
training and tactics in the high schools of that 
state. The viewpoint of those in favor of such 
legislation and of those opposed to it is herewith 
briefly given, as it is not improbable that similar 
efforts may be made elsewhere. A recent let- 
ter by a high school professor in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, advocating such training, is made 
the basis of this article. 

Our Professor starts out by remarking: “I de- 
sire to say a few words in defence of military 
training in the high schools,” etc. In view of 
the accompanying statement by him that “the 
California Council of Education asked the gov- 
ernor to veto the bill,” which, however, was after 
the governor signed it, and in view of the fact 
that many prominent educators of California 
were opposed to the legislation he speaks of, it 
cannot be wondered that he is constrained to de- 
fend it. Investigation proves that such legisla- 
tion needs defence. 


This apologist for it regrets that but “a small 
minority of boys” in the high schools secure the 
advantages of athletics, and with this we can all 
agree. But it is difficult to see why, as he sug- 
gests, military training is going to improve the 
situation, unless the latter is better for physical 
development than is systematic gymnastic exer- 
cise. Right here, no doubt, is where many promi- 
nent educators and thoughtful citizens commence 
to disagree with him. These felt that syste- 
matic calisthenics will give our boys all the physi- 
cal development that the time of the curriculum 
will allow,—and do it better than military drill,— 
and should therefore first be considered, unless, 
of course, we want primarily to militarize our 
young people. 

The history of the effort to militarize young 
men, as given by our Professor, is interesting, and 
it may be imitated in other states. Without ques- 
tion, he and those who believe as he does, act 
with the best of motives, but, upon looking more 
deeply into the subject, there seems reason for 
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‘his exclamation: “How shall we defend military 
training as a part of our high school curriculum?” 

Whoever has watched the gymnasium work of 
a class, and noted how it brings every muscle into 
play, and compared it with the often stiff postures 
and cramped actions involved in military drill, will 
smile at the suggestion that the latter creates sup- 
pleness and alertness, compared with the former. 
The two cannot be compared. An erect carriage 
and tidy personal habits can be equally inculcated 
in both exercises. Both demand attention, obedi- 
ence, and discipline, but the preponderating evi- 
dence of experts indicates that gymnasium -work 
much exceeds in value the frequently stilted pose 
and stiff movements of military training. 

Our Professor speaks of “the pleasure that 
comes from target practice,” and camp life. That 
is true, but let us look a little farther. If you 
take lads at the susceptible high school age, and 
clothe and equip them with military trappings, 
they know, and the fact is fastened in their minds, 
‘that they are being taught the science of killing 
their fellow men. Any one with the faintest 
knowledge of psychology knows what the effect 
will be. The same institution that teaches boys 
the higher morality, and that the killing and 
mangling of men is contrary to the purer ideals, is 
at the same time instructing them, by means of 
drill and tactics, how to perform those very acts. 
A blurred conscience is established and the very 
foundation of the young man’s faith in God and 
in his instructors is shaken. Do not let us un- 
necessarily weaken the faith of our children, 
either in our own consistency or our better ideals. 
Our country cannot afford this damage to its 
young. 

He refers to the “mental stimulus” of military 
manoeuvres. The facts in the case do not reveal 
that mental powers are developed in, or by, the 
military system. On the contrary, it has been 
generally considered that its effect has been to 
dwarf the mental processes and to make a man a 
mental and physical machine, largely dependent 
on the thinking and initiative of his superior. 

He says that “The habit of prompt and un- 
questioning obedience is the great moral con- 
tribution of military training. It is perhaps the 
greatest need of the American youth of to-day.” 
We can partly agree with this. The habit of 
obediencé is sadly and sorely needed in America. 
But, after frequent trips abroad, the writer feels 
that obedience in foreign countries is not a re- 
sult of the military training bestowed on their 
young men, but of the family training bestowed 
upon the children before they even enter school. 
There is where the good work in European coun- 
tries is done; there is where they are strong and 
we are weak. Military discipline may in some 
cases correct the evils of home laxity, but after 
much ‘investigation it is almost universally con- 
ceded that the tendency of militarism is to ulti- 
mately develop a looseness of thought, and a dis- 
regard for home influences, which is more likely 
to damage than build up the things that are 
good. A child once started on the road of dis- 
obedience will, with or without military training, 
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be likely to follow that road. Prompt, unques- 
tioning obedience has ever been secured by the 
most gifted and famous educators without mili- 
tary methods or their accessories. The modern 
pedagogic ideals would seem to be far away from 
suggestions that have root in militarism. 

George Westinghouse is quoted because he 
thinks that military training prepares the Ger- 
man youth for industrial life. Probably that 
great electrical expert can hardly be taken any 
more seriously in this connection than if teachers 
and preachers should express their opinion as to 
how his enormous mills at Pittsburg should be 
conducted. We are here considering a question 
of pedagogy and morality. But is he correct? 
It is, on the contrary, a fact that military training 
is admittedly a detriment to industrial life. Its 
tendency is to spoil the powers of concentration 
and of mental and physical nimbleness as applied 
to the trades and arts. That marvelous people 
have progressed in spite of the handicap of dis- 
concerting militarism. Our own country, which 
has been so free from military drill, with its dan- 
gerous tendencies that divert the young from in- 
dustrial efficiency, has been a splendid exponent 
of the fact that a peace-educating and peace-fos- 
tering nation has made the most astonishing de- 
velopment of all. 

Our Professor speaks of the developing of 
“qualities of leadership” and opportunities of ad- 
vancement from one office to higher grades in his 
embryo army, but he does not state that very few 
can reach the positions he mentions. There are 
far more brilliant and morally safer opportunities 
in the peaceful pursuits. To direct the minds of 
our young at an impressionable age away from 
these gainful occupations to the illusive and tax- 
creating opportunities afforded by militarism is a 
personal danger to the lads, and an_ indirect 
menace to the liberties of the republic. 

He concludes his article by stating at what 
price rifles and uniforms can be purchased, and 
naively expresses the regret that only $5,000 was 
appropriated wherewith to buy them. He need 
not trouble about that. No doubt a way will be 
found whereby dealers in such wares will gladly 
unload them on the taxpayers in any state; and 
future legislative appropriations wherewith to 
purchase the same may, if we want them, be 
forthcoming. 

Many eminent men and women have given it 
as their deliberate opinion that military training 
for young people is inherently bad. I will here 
introduce a very few typical expressions :— 

President Eliot of Harvard says: “Rifle practice 
seems to me unsuitable for school exercises be- 
cause the pupils are not old enough for it, even 
if it were a desirable form of bodily training. 
Military drill, quite apart from rifle practice, 
seems to me one of the poorest forms of bodily 
exercises, very inferior to most gymnastic exer- 
cises and to all free sports.” 

Lucia Ames Mead writes: “So far as I know, 
no nation has yet used its people’s taxes to teach 
school boys the way of killing. The training has 
no pedagogic value.” 
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Andrew Carnegie states: “The introduction of 
rifle practice into the public schools would be a 
step backward. What ought to be taught is that 
war is savagery, unworthy of civilized man.” 

Former Secretary of State John W. Foster de- 
clares that: “It is cruel to stimulate in them ((boys) 
the art of killing their fellow men.” 

One of the California bills was at first drawn so 
as to make military training and tactics compul- 
sory, and while this un-American effort was sub- 
sequently modified the law is still left as the 
thin edge of a wedge to work in its originally 
conceived direction.- There is no guarantee but 
that at some future time the original intent will be 
quietly and fully perfected. Millions of our fellow 
countrymen have fled to this land to secure exemp- 
tion from military burdens, and the United States 
cannot afford to trend towards this imported Eu- 
ropean idea. 

Economists and moralists find that the high 
price of living and many of the vices of civiliza- 
tion are rooted in militarism. Civilization does 
not withdraw over two billion dollars annually 
from the masses and educate so many of her 
young men in camp and barrack life without pay 
ing a fearful penalty. The greatest statesmen of 
our age admit that unless relief soon comes, 
civilization will break down under the strain. 
Men are seeking to correct this horrible blot on 
her fair name. The old thought that might 
makes right is going down before the modern 
concepts of equity and internationalism. The 
newly-founded American School Peace League is 
in the van of this noble work. Shall we of 
America enter upon what is distinctly a retrograde 
movement? Shall we have to confess that our 
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statute books and schools are leading us back to 
the dim light and crude ideas of the past? 

Any efforts to militarize our high schools carry 
with them tendencies that are in direct opposition 
to the moral and political ideals that these schools 
are primarily intended to develop. They threaten 
in many respects to neutralize the splendid efforts 
of our teachers to develop the higher thought 
of the young. “It is a fundamental principle that 
true education includes a right culture of the 
heart as much as training the intellect.” The 
beastly nature within us, the grotesque attributes, 
are to be destroyed. Do not let our high schools 
become nurseries of those evils of the past,— 
which even gallant soldiers have so often de- 
plored,—of war with all the grotesqueness, and 
poverty, and bestiality thereof, or of preparation 
for it. Rather we should desire that they may be 
institutions where the language of Tennyson shall 
be realized:— 


“Let the ape and tiger die!” 


It is no wonder that efforts to militarize the 
high schools of this country need defending. To 
those who, even with the best of intentions, apolo- 
gize for them, the answer can be made in the 
words of the grand old literature of 2,500 years 
ago: “Your defences are defences of clay.” Such 
legislation does not bear inspection. On the sur- 
face it is glittering and full of promise, but under- 
neath we find it to be big with dangers to the 
young, and a menace to the state. The spirit of 
democracy and the modern ideals are against it. 
Those who have the best interests of our youth 
and our country at heart have need to everywhere 
guard against this un-American tendency. 


a 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS. 


BY M. C, BETTINGER, 


Assistant Superintendent. 


The special classes of Los Angeles city school 
system are of five kinds:— 

First. Ungraded rooms with maximum §at- 
tendance of twenty pupils to the teacher, dealing 
with studies and with such cases of deportment as 
grow out of lack of success in studies. There 
are at present thirty of these rooms in the city 
used as centres, each centre open toa group of 
buildings. 

Second. Special ungraded rooms, or “special 
schools,” with maximum attendance of fifteen pu- 
pils to a teacher—selected young men for teachers 
—dealing with truancy and incorrigibility. There 
are six of these rooms in the city at the present 
time. 

Third. Parental school, for children without 
adequate parental control, usually children who 
have made a start in juvenile vice and crime. The 
number of pupils in the school varies with condi- 
tions. 

Fourth. Class for mentally defective, atten- 
dance varying with conditions. 


Fifth. Deaf classes, one primary and one ad- 
vanced, enrollment seven to a teacher. 

The aim of all special schools is to help the 
city of Los Angeles take care of her children. No 
less comprehensive view than this is to be held 
by anyone connected with the school department ; 
i. €., no personal, local, or, in any sense, special 
view. Organization, system and course of study 
must not be allowed to becloud in any way this 
view of the aim of these schools. This aim is 
necessary because sO many homes in our cities 
at the present time cannot adequately take care 
of their children, and the graded school system, 
because of limitations which come with grading, 
cannot make up for the failure of the homes. 
Other agencies are needed, and these special 
schools are types of other agencies. 

As evidence of the success of the schools in ac- 
complishing this aim, the following tabulation 
may be given as bearing on suspensions and cor- 
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poral punishments during a period of five years:— 


Corporal 
Year. Suspension. Punishment, Enrollment. 
1902-3 ..... 218 494 27,419 
1903-4 . 199 483 30,909 
1904-5 . 132 441 34,326 
1905-6 .... 116 77 37,877 
72 254 42,998 


In a city school system where the record of 
suspensions and corporal punishments has been 
coming down with such a steady pace, while the 
record of enrollment is going up with such leaps 
and bounds, it would seem that there must be 
some agency or agencies at work to account for 
the same. First and most important of these is 
the ungraded rooms. 

Further, it may be said that the effect of these 
classes is shown in the improvement of the per- 
sonnel of the boys who get to the special un- 
graded rooms. They have steadily improved 
since the opening of these rooms, so that now it 
is safe to say that the personnel is fifty per cent. 


better than it was at the beginning; that is, the 


boys who find their way to these schools now are 
fifty per cent. better in character qualities than 
were those who were placed-in them when these 
rooms were first opened. Another significant bit 
of evidence of the efficiency of these rooms ap- 
pears in the fact that the department has not had 
to increase the number of them for nearly three 
years, although the city is growing at a phenome- 
mal rate. 


ELIGIBILITY TO UNGRADED ROOMS. 

Fully one-fourth of the pupils in any school 
System in any city at any time should have indi- 
vidual teaching for a period—some a shorter 
time, some a longer time—if justice is to be done 
to all the children. Since Los Angeles has not 
yet been able to provide for as many as one- 
fourth of her pupils, the following have been se- 
lected as most, eligible for assignment to the un- 
graded room:— 

First. Overgrown and over-age pupil, who, be- 
cause of moving about from one city to another, 
or of home conditions which have caused him to 
be absent from school a great deal, or because of 
slowness of comprehension of school studies, finds 
himself obliged to go into a classroom and sit 
with children two, three, and four years younger. 
It has come to be recognized that a boy of four- 
teen placed in a classroom with children ten years 
of age must not, in the nature of things, be ex- 
pected to do as well as the ten-year-olds. It 
would be tion-psychological to expect it of him. 

Second. Frail children, who cannot keep up 
the grade pace. 

Third. Exceptionally bright children, who do 
not have work enough to do in the grade class. 

Fourth. The type of child who finds one sub- 
ject, sometimes two subjects, very difficult, but 
who is normal or may be better than normal in 
other subjects, but who, under the grade system, 
must always be rated by the subject for which he 
has little ability. 

Fifth. The boy whose mother brings him to 
the schoolroom door and says to the teacher: 
“My boy is peculiar.” That is, the boy who is 
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temperamentally unable to stand contact with the 
regular conventional, wholesale, job-lot way of 
teaching, and for a time at least demands indi- 
vidual teaching and management. 

Sixth. -Just prior to promotions these rooms 
are used for helping struggling cases to make 
their grade. 

Most of these cases, mentioned under the six 
headings, if their needs are to be met, must be 
dealt with differently from the conventional grade 
methods of teaching and management, and the 
aim is to meet the needs of each individual, not to 
see how near we can bring the special room to the 
conventional grade conditions. It follows from 
the above that these rooms stand for correction of 
deportment, as well as improvement in the 
studies. In Los Angeles they have come to 
stand fully as much for the one as for the other. 


MANAGEMENT. 

Accepting the stated aim of the ungraded rooms 
as sound, it follows that the teacher of a room of 
this kind bears a special relationship to the school 
department. It is for her to diagnose the case of 
each pupil who comes to her, like a specialist, and 
so deal with that pupil as to meet his needs. In 
methods of teaching and discipline the teacher 
must be given as free a hand as possible, and in 
outside matters on the school premises, the princi- 
pal of the school should work through her as 
much as he can, without impairing his status with 
the school as a whole. The question of when it 
is for the best interest of the pupil to be dismissed 
from a room of this kind must be almost alto- 
gether left to the teacher in charge of a room. 
The length of time that pupils remain in these 
rooms varies with individuals. Some remain 
but a fewweeks, others remain permanently. 
There is every gradation between these two ex- 
tremes. 

The progress of pupils. who have been pro- 
nounced backward in a grade is sometimes more 
rapid than the regular grade pace after they have 
been assigned to the ungraded room. It has 
come to be recognized that a pupil who does not 
get along as well as another in a regular grade 
room is not necessarily inferior. Many times he 
is simply different. Further, it has come to be 
recognized that any pupil who is fit to be in school 
at_all has a right to go ahead steadily in his edu- 
cational acquirements, just as he goes ahead in 
stature and avoirdupois. No school system ever 
had a right to stop or turn back one pupil. 
Whenever a pupil has reached sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, it is not good for him nor good 
for the other younger children that he stay any 
longer in an elementary school; and, therefore, 
he is given the basic points which he must have 
for working tools in higher schools or in affairs of 
the world, and is moved along and out of the ele- 
mentary school. Those of our pupils who go in 
this way out of the ungraded room into high 
schools prove that our treatment of them is 
sound. Their maturity of mind and judgment 
more than makes up for minutiae of the course of 
study which may have been omitted in thus short- 
cutting them to the high school. 
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THEORY AND MANAGEMENT OF THE SPECIAL 
UNGRADED ROOMS. 


The special ungraded rooms are open to tru- 
ants and incorrigibles. They are in no degree 
to be considered places of commitment for school 
offenders; rather they are to be considered as 
simply other classes for other types of children. 
The aim in management is to make these schools 
more like life, the life of the big world outside 
which the boy is after when he runs away from 
school. The theory on which this aim is based is 
that if a school is like life, a boy will like to be 
there for the same reason that he likes to live; aud 
the theory works. The fact that it has worked so 
well as to improve the personnel of the boys who 
are assigned to these schools, as stated above, in- 
dicates that the influence of these rooms is work- 
ing upstream, and checking the drift of boys of the 
regular classes into meanness, viciousness, and 
school hoboism. We do not any longer have the 
typical school hobo. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 


The teachers of the ungraded rooms are paid 
slightly in advance of the regular schedule of 
grade teachers. Teachers of the special ungraded 
classes, who are all young men, are paid consider- 
ably more, but in neither case has any serious 
trouble resulted to the school department. The 
department seems to-have recognized that this is 
difficult work, and should be paid accordingly. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SNOBBERY. 
BY FREDERIC J. HASKIN. 


All over the country a united movement is 
forming among parents and educators toward the 
abolishment of the Greek letter fraternity and 
sorority, at least in connection with the public 
high schools. In New York it practically has 
been accomplished throughout the state. In 
different towns of Massachusetts,- Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Washington, and other states the fra- 
ternities have been refused official recognition on 
the part of the boards of education. The Kansas 
City Manual Training school has debarred all 
privileges, save those of the classroom, to stu- 
dents belonging to secret societies. There have 
‘been several law suits over this ruling, in which 
the judge decided for the school. The legisla- 
tures of Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and Kan- 
sas have already passed laws toward the abolish- 
ment of the Greek letter fraternity and sorority 
in the public school. 

With the tendency on the part of the public 
high schools to copy the customs of the colleges, 
the Greek letter organizations in the public 
schools have reached an unthought-of proportion, 
and, in many places, have done incalculable harm. 
These fraternities and organizations rent a house 
or a suite of rooms as headquarters. Parents as 
well as teachers recognize the evils of these or- 
ganizations. 

A fraternity house in a western city recently 
was raided by the police on complaint of the resi- 
dents of the vicinity. Some twenty-five girls and 
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boys, few of them over sixteen, were brought be- 
fore the court. It was proved that the, young 
people were indulging in a dance at which the 
school fraternity was entertaining a sorority. 
The idea of chaperonage for the affair had been 
scouted by these up-to-date young people. The 
closing of this fraternity house promptly followed, 
but even this incident did not altogether abolish 
the fraternity and sorority in the town. 

The mothers of Evanston, Ill., recently united 
in a protest to their high school principal because 
their daughters were snubbed by the sorority 
girls. The very election of a member to a 
sorority causes a distinction. A class of girls 
going up from a grammar school will be good 
friends with no distinctions between them. Imme- 
diately upon their entrance to the high school the 
sophomore sorority girls begin to “rush” the most 
desirable new girls for membership in their organ- 
ization. That is, they pick out the girls who for 
some reason, generally wealth or social position, 
will make desirable additions to their ranks. It 
frequently happens that with two girls who have 
been close friends for years one will be “rushed” 
or invited to join the sorority, and the other left 
out. The humiliation and suffering of the girl left 
out is generally very poignant. The sorority 
girls, by their pins, badges, and distinctive articles 
of clothes, generally endeavor to impress their 
superiority upon the girls who do not belong. 
More than one girl has given the fact that she 
did not make a sorority, and could not stand the 
humiliation put upon her by the sorority girls, as 


her reason for leaving the school.—Cleveland 
Leader. 


UNGRAMMATICAL, BUT “LITERARY.” 


BY KATHARINE F.GEROULD, 
In the Atlantic. 


The bad grammar in Miss Alcott’s books is 
constant. And yet I do not know of any other 
young people’s stories anywhere wherein the 
background is so unbrokenly and sincerely “liter- 
ary.” Cheap literature is unsparingly satirized; 
Plato and Goethe are quoted quite as everyday 
matters; and “a metaphysical streak had uncon- 
sciously got into” Jo’s first novel. In “The Rose 
in Bloom” Miss Alcott misquotes Swinburne, to 
be sure, but she does it in the interest of morality ; 
and elsewhere Mac quotes other lines from the 
same poet correctly. Of course we all remem- 
ber that Emerson’s “Essays” helped on largely 
Mac’s wooing, if, indeed, they did not do the whole 
trick. And has there ever been an “abode of 
learning”—to slip for a moment into the very 
style of “Jo’s Boys’—like unto Plumfield, 
crowned by “Parnassus”? After all, too, we must 
remember how familiarly even those madcaps, Ted 
and Josie, bandied about the names of Greek gods. 
The boys and girls who scoff at the simple amuse- 
ments of Miss Alcott’s young heroes and heroines 
are, alack! not so much at home with classical 
mythology as the young people they despise. 
Yet, as I say, the bad grammar is everywhere, 
even in the mouths of the educators. 
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THE PAGEANT—AN AID IN HISTORY WORK.—(III.) 


{At Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal School.] 


YULETIDE IN MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Perhaps some reference to the Christmas customs in 
Old England should be given as an introduction. 
There is a peculiar charm in these old customs, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, they relate to a festival 
which still lives. One reason, no doubt, is that we have 
in these earlier times more of the unconscious spirit of 
childhood. Our delight in studying the Christmas cus- 
toms of Old England is further increased because of our 
close connection with that country, and because 
many of these same customs prevailed at the South 
before the Civil war. There is in these customs, 
also, a strong hint of that lack of hurry which is so 
marked a trait of the English temperament. There 
was evidently no will to absorb the delights of 
Christmas in an hour as there is with us. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth we find that Christmas 
was celebrated with much greater splendor and 
magnificence than at present. The festivities began 
at Advent and lasted till Twelfth Night or even 
longer. There was leisure to make the most of the 
joy. Thinking of these old times, we say to you:— 


“Once more the rapid fleeting year 


old brass candlesticks on the top of the fireplace, and, 
also, old plates and dishes. Holly and other green may 
be used for decoration. Other appropriate articles for 
this scene are swords, spears, and helmets; also rugs on 
the walls to represent tapestry. 

There should not be too much green used for decora- 
tion, or.too much furniture in the room, because an old 
English manor house was large and barely furnished 
compared with houses to-day; also because a large part 
of the stage is needed for the entertainment. 

Characters: A messenger from Queen Elizabeth,. 


Has brought old Christmas to the door; 
Com, let us treat him with such cheer 
As folks were. wont in days of yore.” 


There was in these old Christmas customs a per- 
vading spirit of song and good will; a becoming 
deference for place and power; a hint of the bowl 
and of the feast. The manor houses of the six- 
teenth century were rude, as measured by our 
standards, but magnificent for the time. The 
spirit, however, was the chief thing. 

On Christmas eve, in England in the olden time, 
you would see a great log burning in the fireplace. 
You might have gone out in the woods and helped to 
bring in this leg, which was called the Yule log. The log 
must burn all night, for if it went out it was considered a 
sign of ill luck. A brand from the Yule log must be 
carefully saved and put away to light the next year’s 
Christmas fire. Sometimes there were lighted candles in 
the hall, but often the only light came from the great 
fire in the fireplace, as the Christmas songs were sung 
and the Christmas stories told. 

In the early morning the Christmas Waits, as they 
were called, started out to sing from door to door 
Christmas hymns, carols of the holly and the mistletoe, 
and receive pence in return. The bringing in of the 
Wassail bow! and presenting it to the lord and lady of 
the manor, and the participation of all, even to the 
queen herself, gives a hint not only of the reverence 
felt for power and station, but as well of the universal 
character of the celebration. In the bringing in of the 
“boar’s head” we have a vivid picture of the rude abun- 
dance of the time, while in the procession of the Lord 
of Misrule there is the love of imitation and all the 
abandon of childhood. 


A HALL IN AN OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE. 


A very large fireplace is seen at the back of the hall. 
The English coat of arms, cut from gilt paper and 
placed upon a background of white cloth, is over the 
fireplace. <A raised platform or dais, a few fur rugs, and 
one or two chairs form the chief articles of furniture in 
the hall. In addition there should be lighted candles in 


QUEEN ELIZABETA’S HERALD. 


Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, the Lord and? 
Lady of the manor house, nine girls representing Eng- 
lish girls of the period of Queen Elizabeth, fifteen: 
Christmas Waits, four yeomen to bring in the Yule log, 
two candle boys, a steward and three serving men, page 
for Queen Elizabeth, Lord of Misrule, page for the Lord’ 
of Misrule. 

Twenty followers in the procession of the Lord of 
Misrule. The following characters may be represented: 
Bear, girl or boy beating a drum, pig, astrologer, court 
fool, fairies, giant, horse, half animal and half man, 
Egyptian girl rescued from the dragon by St. George, 
dragon, St. George, clown, Robin Hood and one of his. 
followers, abbot, goblin, rooster, and rabbit. 


COSTUMES. 

The general style for the costumes is, of course, that 
of the period of Queen Elizabeth. 

Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Lord and 
Lady of the Manor House, and the candle boys wear 
court suits. 

The yeomen and the serving men wear the dress of 
the lower classes in the sixteenth century. 

The nine girls representing English girls wear dresses 


made of Christmas crepe paper, in the style of the period. 
represented. 


The horns used in one scene are made of cardboard,. 
covered with silver paper. The poinsettias and silver 
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BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


headpieces are easily made of red and green paper, and 
of cardboard covered with silver paper. 

The Lord of Misrule wears the costume described in 
an article by E. S. Brooks. The followers are, of course, 
made up to represent the characters which they assume; 
some of them are supposed to be burlesque representa- 
tions, as they were in the olden times in England, while 
others, as the dragon, knight, court fool, etc., are dressed 
to represent the real characters as nearly as possible. 


PROGRAM, OR SCENES REPRESENTED. 


A messenger, dressed in Old English costume, ap- 


pears, announcing the coming of Queen Elizabeth and 
her attendants. 


The costume is purple, arranged like that of a herald 
of the Middle Ages. See “Military and Religious Life 


“ of the Middle Ages,” by Lacroix. 


as possible), proposes to spend a part of Christmas day 
at your (name of the school) Manor. 

By order of the royal (some English officer.) 
December 15, in the year of our Lord, 1565. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
Music: Carol, “We Three Kings,” Chorus, Old English. 

The Holly and the Mistletoe—An exercise and reci- 
tation by nine girls, dressed in English costumes, to il- 
lustrate a poem by Barry Cornwall, entitled “The Holly 

‘and Mistletoe.” 

The girls carry a laurel chain and have branches of 
holly and mistletoe. They dance upon the stage and 
kneel in a half circle by the fireplace, where one gives 
most of the first stanza of the poem, the last part being 
given by all together; then they rise, throw down by 
the fireplace their laurel chain, come to the front of the 
stage, and the second stanza is given in the same way 


BRINGING IN THE YULE LOG. 


This form of announcement may be used:— 

I, Lord ———, (any name desired may be used here) 
royal messenger, announce to you, ———,, (the name of 
the principal or some one connected with the school may 
be given here, Feodary of the Wards in ———, (the 
name of the school or part of it may be given here): 
That her most gracious majesty, Elizabeth, by the grace 
of God queen of England and Ireland, being on a royal 
progress from London to the castle of Lord ———, in 
———, (local names may be used here, though they 
should be changed to resemble English names as much 


as the first. The holly is displayed prominently when 
the last of the stanza is given. For the third stanza the 
girls pair off, except the one who stands in the centre, 
and she gives the main part of the poem. At the end 
they hold the branches of mistletoe above their heads. 
Bringing in the Yule Log.—This is a tableau. It rep- 
resents four boys, dressed in old-time English costumes 
(red and green); a great log with ropes attached to it, 
and the boys in the position of dragging the log in to 
the fire: back of the boys stand nine English girls, 


[Continued on page 578.) 
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A SUGGESTION FOR MATHEMATICS.—{1.) 


One is skeptical of an attempt to revolutionize 
the instruction in any subject of our grammar 
school curriculum, and justly so. But changes in 
method are inevitable, because progress means a 
change from the old, and we must not take such 
valuable changes as if they were harsh criticism. 
Carefully worked-out suggestions are always wel- 
comed, but they come about as frequently as an 
appropriation for the United States Bureau of 
Education. There is a vast difference between 
the suggestion of a man who has been convinced 
that present method is wrong, and accordingly 
works out an idea of his own, and the suggestion 
of the man who studies the present method care- 
fully and collects evidence from other cities and 
other teachers before attempting to suggest a 
progressive method. These latter are the sort 
that merit attention. 

There is a good example of how this work 
should be carried on in the recent study made of 
mathematics by the superintendent and teachers 
of Connersville, Ind.* Two years ago the in- 
vestigation started, and for two years the re- 
vision of the course of study in arithmetic has 
formed the basis for work in the grade teachers’ 
meetings. At the first meeting the subject was 
attacked from the very bottom: “What is the pur- 
pose of arithmetic? What relationship exists 
among abilities? Is there any general arithmetic 
ability? Do individuals differ in ability in arith- 
metic? Latin and mathematics as handled in our 
high schools at present are great eliminators of 
boys and girls. Do they select ability, or are 
they as likely not to select ability?” And in the 
following meetings the solution was sought. 
Exch teachér had an assignment. Standard 
works, such as McMurry’s “Special Method’ 
and Smith’s ““Elementary Mathematics,” were 
studied »nd_ reported to the meetings. The N. 
E. A. Proceedings were examined for discus- 
sions on mathematics, and perhaps best of all, the 
present. courses of study in arithmetic in all parts 
of the county were studied. Seventy-eight 
courses of studies were studied to determine the 
grades in which some arithmeti¢ work is done, a 
section of the county being assigned to the 
teachers of each school building. The same 
seventy-eight courses were studied to determine 
the time allotment given to arithmetic work in 
the different grades. : 

Further, in order to get the sentiment of the 
business men in the city, and at the same time get 
their sympathy and assistance in the revision, 
a questionnaire was sent out to them: “Does the 
present division of school time in the grades ap- 
peal to you? Does your experience suggest any 
changes of emphasis? What sort of arithmetic 
knowledge has proved most valuable in your 
work? What topics in our arithmetic courses 
could be eliminated without material loss? What 
topics should be substituted?” 

Thus a good body of evidence was gathered, 


*Connersville Public Schools Co1rse of Study in Mathematics for 
the Elementary Grades, Connersyille, Ind.,* September,'1911, 4 


and, what was fully as valuable, many minds were 
at work co-operatively on the problem. There 
is truth in the words of the superintendent, G. M. 
Wilson, in the introduction to the report on the 
revision :— 

“Some superintendents say that a corps 
of teachers will give little assistance in making a 
course of study. I will admit that it is much 
easier for a superintendent to sit at his desk and 
write a course of study without bringing his teach- 
ers into the partnership. But after the work has 
been completed, every one, except the superin- 
tendent who did the work, will agree that the re- 
sults are commonplace. It is not possible for a 
single individual unaided to make a good course 
of study, even when scissors and paste play a 
considerable part. 

“The ideal start has been made toward a good 
course of study when a superintendent has inter- 
ested a thoroughly trained and efficient corps of 
teachers in the work. Even if the teachers should 
contribute little, the following results will be 
worth the effort: (1) The teachers will be brought 
into sympathy with the new ideas in the course, 
and will more effectively carry out the course 
when completed. (2) The teachers will be 
broadened and trained by the work of examining 
other courses of study and attempting to assist 
in the work of forming a better one. (3) The 
teachers will form a constant check and corrective 
upon the work because of their contact with 
the actual conditions, in the schoolroom. This 
will eliminate mere theory and thin air. (4) The 
teachers should do more than this to assist in 
making a course of study. They should test out 
the work at every turn, guaranteeing that it is 
workable when completed, and that the matter is 
properly graded and distributed. The teachers 
should also contribute to the practical sugges- 
tions and devices.” 

The course of study as it was worked out is 
dominated by the idea that the chief purpose of 
arithmetic is its utility in the common affairs of 
life. It is not denied that there is a cultural and 
disciplinary value to arithmetic in common with 
any subject systematically studied, but ‘‘we learn 
the multiplication table not primarily to sharpen 
the wits or comprehend a beautiful system, but 
in order to figure out our salaries, our taxes, or 
the interest on a note. Society demands ability 
to count and to read and write numbers; accu- 
racy and rapidity in the fundamental processes 
and simple fractions; ability to handle simple de- 
nominate numbers and to compute interest; and 
a working knowledge of simple business prac- 
tice, including the keeping of simple accounts. 
Whatever is given in the grades beyond the es- 
sentials required by social utility consumes time 
that would better be used in other ways.” 

It was decided that there were eight essential 
processes in which pupils must gain proficiency. 
not only in order to solve the simple problems of 
business life, but also to make any satisfactory 


(Continued on page 578.) 
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MEETING OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Topeka, October, 1911. 


At the third meeting of the state superintendents the 
following officials were present: Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
United States commissioner of education; Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff, United States department of education; 
State Superintendent William P. Evans, Missouri; 
State Superintendent C. G. Lawrence, South Dakota; 
State Superintendent Walter E. Ranger, Rhode Island; 
State Superintendent Albert M. Deyoe, Iowa; State Su- 
perintendent R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma; Ex-State Super- 
intendent E. C. Bishop, Nebraska, now director of agri- 
cultural extension, Lowa State College; Ex-State Super- 


- intendent John R. Kirk of Missouri, now president of 


the Kirksville State Normal school; State Superinten- 
dent A. C. Nelson, Utah; State Superintendent E. T. 
Fairchild, Kansas; Principal Frank E. Thompson of the 
Newport, R. L., high school; State Superintendent C, P. 
Cary, Wisconsin; Assistant State Superintendent P. C. 
Tonning, Minnesota; Assistant State Superintendent J. 
M. Layhue, Washington; State Superintendent Dalzell, 
Nebraska; Assistant State Superintendent L. J. Aller- 
nan, Louisiana; R. E. Hieronymus, secretary, Educa- 
tional Commission of Illinois, representing State Super- 
intendent Blair; Superintendent Grace M. Shepherd, 
Idaho; State Superintendent Helen M. Wixson, Colo- 
rado; State Superintendent W. E. Harmon, Montana. 

The following motions adopted are of interest:— 

That a committee be appointed by the chair with a 
view to obtaining all necessary information as to the 
content and character of examinations as set up in the 
various states of the Union. The chair appointed Dr. 
Harlan Updegraff as chairman, with authority to select 
such other members of the committee as he may de- 
sire. 

That certificates that fulfill the requirements recom- 
mended by this conference should be recognized in each 
state without reference to the establishment of recipro- 
cal relations between any particular states. 


A diploma from a standard college or university 
granted upon the completion of a 120-hour course in- 
‘cluding fifteen hours in education shall be recognized. 


To be considered a standard college, all the following | 


conditions must be fully met: The completion of a four- 
years’ secondary course above eighth grade shall be re- 
quired for college entrance. The completion of 120 
semester hours shall be. required for graduation. The 
number of class hours for the heads of departments and 
for students shall not regularly exceed twenty a week. 
A faculty properly qualified shall consist of graduates 
of standard colleges, and each head of a department 
shall hold at least a master’s degree from a standard 
college or have attained eminent success as a teacher. 
The library shall consist of at least 5,000 volumes of 
standard works selected with reference to college sub- 
jects and exclusive of public documents. The labora- 


tory equipment shall be sufficient to establish efficient 
laboratories in all laboratory courses offered. 

The means of support is defined as requiring a perma- 
nent endowment of not less than $200,000, or an assured 
fixed annual income, exclusive of tuition, of at least 
$10,000; provided that this requirement shall not be 
mandatory until five years after the institution has been 
recognized; provided, further, that this requirement 
shall not be so interpreted as to work injustice to imsti- 
tutions in which the instruction is, in whole or in part, 
gratuitous. 


The college must maintain at least seven separate de- 
partments or chairs in the arts and sciences. In case 
the pedagogical work of the institution is to be accepted 
for certification, the college must maintain at least eight 
chairs, one of which shall be devoted to education. At 
least five of the eight heads of these departments shall 
devote not less than three-fourths of their time to col- 
lege work. 

Diplomas and certificates from normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges conforming to the following condi- 
tions shall be recognized: The minimum requirement for 
an approved normal school or teachers’ college shall be 
a two-years’ course preceded by a- fourt-years’ high 
school course or its undoubted equivalent. The four- 
years’ normal school or teachers’ college course pre- 
ceded by the four-years’ high school course shall be 
given the same recognition as the four-years’ college 
course. Every approyed normal school or teachers’ 
college shall maintain an efficient practice school. 

Credits shall be accepted when secured in accordance 
with the following requirements: Credits obtained by 
examination shall be accepted subject for subject for the 
corresponding grade of certificate; provided, that the 
examination questions are prepared and answer papers 
gtaded by the state superintendent of education. Pro- 
vided, that in the case of life or similar higher grade 
certificates the passing standing shall not be less than 
eighty per cent. in any subject, and that in case of the 
lowest grades of any certificates the passing standing 
shall not be less than ninety per cent. in any subject. 
Provided further, that in determining the corresponding 
grade of certificate this recognition of credits shall ap- 
ply to any certificate regardless of territorial restrictions 
in the state wherein the certificate was issued. Equiva- 
lent credits for any subject or subjects may be accepted 
at the discretion of the proper authority of the state 
wherein recognition is sought. Credits for successful 
experience may be allowed in accordance with the regu- 
lations in force in the state where recognition is sought. 
_ Diplomas or certificates subject to interstate recog- 
nition shall-have the same privileges as similar certifi- 
cates or diplomas in the state wherein recognition is 
sought. Provided, that in case there is no certificate of 
corresponding grade in the state in which recognition 
is sought, the certificate next lowest in grade shall be 
issued. 


a 


Nothing is so expensive, or such a complete fool’s 
paradise, as the want of a broad-based educational 


policy.—Georg Kerchensteiner. 
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PRESIDENT HARRIS OF AMHERST. 

Ninety years ago Amherst was born into the 
family of New England colleges. Whatever may 
have been the motive of its founders, whether it 
was “discontent with the location of Williams 
College and with the religious condition of 
Harvard” or “an enterprising spirit of benevo- 
lence,” it has always been a welcome child among 
its brothers and sisters. 

Amherst has grown and developed until to- 
day it has approached as nearly as any of our in- 
stitutions to. the goal of the ideal small college. 
Its growth has been irregular, to be sure. The 
first years were wonderfully encouraging, and its 
prosperity was more than could have been ex- 
pected. Then came years when it stopped to find 
itself, and its supporters were discouraged. But 
‘a New England college never dies,” and then, 
as in every case at Amherst, there came forward 
a leader who organized with a vigorous hand. 

Dr. Harris was called to the presidency at just 
such another critical period. In his thirteen 
years of earnest endeavor he has done those 
things which he outlined in his inaugural address 
in 1899 as the things which must be done. He 
followed out his vigorous intellectual policy, and 
put into practice that admirable adage—study first 
and play afterwards. The college rules and 
scholastic requirements have become stricter and 
higher by repeated changes. He kept to the good 
~old: principles discipline, and only after thor- 
ough consideration did he countenance , the 
“modern methods ‘akin to student government and 
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the honor system. In his administration Am- 
herst has nidintained’its place as the pioneer in 
physical training. 

To. satisfactorily organize the administration 
President Harris needed funds. It is significant 
to note that in the last thirteeh years the endow- 
ment of Amherst has grown from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. The faculty salaries have been raised, 
and Dr. Harris has grouped together a most effi- 
cient, co-operating corps of professors in this little 
college of the Connecticut valley. The growth 
in scholarly spirit and achievement has been 
greater even than the gain in material things. 

With deep regret, then, did the trustees read 
the resignation of their honored leader. But they 
appreciated the spirit of the sentence in which he 
says that “these passing years, drawing pleasantly 
and rapidly on, have brought me from middle life 
to the age when one should retire from active 
leadership.” 


We feel, with the Springfield Republican, that 
“Dr. Harris will leave the presidency of Amherst 
College next June for a well-earned leisure with 
dignity, returning the talents committed to him 
with the multiplied talents of the good husband- 
man.” 


IN MICHIGAN. 


For a New Englander to know the great state 
of Michigan as I know it is a luxury. I wonder 
if there is another who has been so greatly fav- 
ored. 

When one lectures in a city he has unusual 
courtesies extended and if he has a desire to see 
the most of the best he has a rare opportunity. 
My public speaking in Michigan began in 1884 and 
since then there have been several years in which 
the number of cities visited has been above 
twenty-five. 

In view of this statement it signifies much to 
say that this year has hal, as a whole, rarer op- 
portunities than has any other, for in addition to 
the return to many cities and institutions it has 
adaed two highly important features, namely, the 
study of many cities in the Iron Range, and a part 
in inspirational educational county campaigns in 
Cadillac, Reed City, Big Rapids, Greenville, Ionia, 
Alma, Manistee, Ludington, and White Cloud, 
all new cities to me. 

in this campaign an important and delightful 
feature‘ was comradeship with Henry R. Petten- 
gill and W. N. Ferris, two men of exceptional 
power and usefulness, not only in Michigan, but 
in the country at large. Each has a personality, 
vigor, and professional devotion that puts him 
in the forefront in platform work and in the edu- 
cational councils of the state. . Mr.’ Pettengill was 
professor ‘of “English in the State Agricultural 
College at Lansing for some years. | He was one 
of the eminently useful state superintendents and 
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has always been active in the Republican cam- 
paigns. Mr. Ferris has one of the noblest of edu- 
cational institutions that exist primarily to open 
doors to young men and women who otherwise 
would not find their way into the larger intellec- 
tual life. He was recently the candidate for gov- 
ernor on the Democfatic ticket, making a record 
as a vote-getter quite unusual for a leader of his 
party. 

The whole inspirational movement is a part of 
the larger professional activity of State Superin- 
tendent Luther L. Wright and his deputy, Fred L. 
Keeler. The fact that there was no contest 
against the department chief, either for nomina- 
tion or election, shows that the state knows when 


it is in great luck as it is with Wright and Keeler 
in charge of affairs. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS IDEA. 

This time it is Minneapolis that has given the 
educational world a new and eminently valuable 
idea. Superintendents and even assistant super- 
intendents have often been sent off on tours of 
school inspection, but so far as we know, it was 
left for Minneapolis to arrange for tours of obser- 
vation and inspection by elementary teachers and 
principals. This season six women principals and 
one teacher in elementary schools have studied 
school work in the grades and affiliated interests 
in many cities in the East and central West, and 
they are reporting upon their visits to the teachers 
of the city from time to time. 

Miss Mary C. Howe, principal of the Irving 
school, and Miss Mae C. Decker, principal of the 
Clinton school, visited schools in New York and 
several nearby cities. Mrs. Kate J. Bartholf, prin- 
cipal of the Madison school, and Miss Fannie C. 
Le Gro, principal of the Blaine school, visited 
schools in Boston, Newton, Brookline, and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Miss Hattie Holtz, teacher 
in the Sheridan school, visited the schools of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Miss Jessie Forester, principal 
of the Douglas school, visited the St. Louis 
schools; Miss Edith McClellan, principal of Lake 
Harriet school, wisited Omaha’s schools. 

How was this financed? That is especially a 
Minneapolis ideas When the women teachers 
and principals began to say that they wished they 
knew what was being done elsewhere and how it 
was done, Superintendent C. M. Jordan espoused 
their cause and appointed a committee of five 
principals on ways and means. Miss Mary C. 
Howe of the Irving school, Mrs. Kate Bartholf 
of the Madison school, Albert Guilette of the 
Prescott, A. F. Benson of the Seward, and Albert 
Hedler of the Franklin were the committee. 

They planned a great entertainment in which 
every school in the city should have a part. There 
were two evening entertainments and two matinees. 
Every teacher in the city entered into the plans, 
and the citizens responded right loyally, Every 
paper ‘n the city lent a hand. The object was 
made clear and the net profit was nearly $1,600. 
In addition to the seven who have already gone 
a-touring, others are to go, as the funds are by 
no means exhausted. It is a great promoter of 
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educational progress. Not one of the teachers 
has come back to tell how much better they do 
‘things in Minneapolis, but to tell of what was 
seen, be it. much or little, that is not done in 
Minneapolis. It is a great professional departure 
and is already bearing good fruit. 


DR. BECHT AS SECRETARY: 

No state has ever had quite such a complete 
educational transformation as Pennsylvania is 
having, and to the honor of the state it should 
be said that every one, from the county direetors 
and the overturned city boards of education to the 
normal schools and*state Officials, takes kindly to 
the modifications, and so far as appears upon the 
surface great wisdom prevails everywhere. 

One of the most important features of the ac- 
tion of the mew state board of education is the 
election of Dr. J. George Becht as secretary of 
the board. 

The state board of education will have among 
its activities the following specific powers and 
duties: Report and recommend legislation to 
the governor and general assembly. Create, or- 
ganize, and manage the state school fund of Penn- 
sylvania. Equalize educational advantages 
throughout the commonwealth. Inspect and re- 
quire reports of educational institutions wholly or 
partially supported by the state. Promote agri- 
cultural education, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and vocational and practical education. 
Provide plans for the erection of school build- 
ings in districts of second, third, and fourth class. 
Prescribe regulations for the sanitary equipment 
and inspection of school buildings and promote 
the physical and moral welfare of the children. 
The members of the board are Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, superintendent of Philadelphia; David 
B. Oliver, president of Pittsburg board of 
education; Dr. George M. Philips, principal of 
West Chester State Normal school; Hon. John S. 
Rilling of Erie; Superintendent James M. Cough- 
lin of Wilkes-Barre; William Lauder of Riddles- 
burg, and Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent, ex-officio. 

Dr. Becht is one of the most efficient educators 
of the state, with especial fitness for this new ser- 
vice to which he has been called. 


SYMPTOMS OF AGE AND YOUTH. 


Unfortunately we have no idea where we got 
the following sentences, whether from book or 
address we do not know, but we have carried the 
slip with the notes that prompts us to write this, 
for many a month. Selfishness, stagnation, and 
intolerance are deadly symptoms of age, whatever 
the family Bible record says. 

Sympathy, progressiveness, and tolerance are 
the three great defences which make one invulner- 
able when age would approach. It is a beautiful 
thought that one can literally defy age if he. will 
cultivate and practice sympathy, progressiveness, 
and tolerance. Let each of us ask himself 


now to what extent he has these defences in good 


order. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEETING AT CINCINNATI. 


Those for whose judgment we have high 
regard say that the meeting of National Industrial 
Association at Cincinnati was the most valuable 
and every Way important meeting that -has been 
held, surpassing even the Boston meeting, with 
which there was great satisfaction. They further 
say that the epoch-making addresses were by Miss 
M. Edith Campbell, the newly elected member of 
the city board of education, and Mrs. Helen 
Thompson Woolley of the University of Cincin- 
nati. They put industrial education upon a strictly 
rational, scientific basis. 

PITTSBURG RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION. 


The Pittsburg teachers have long been known 
to be genuinely alive and their Retirement Asso- 
ciation is one of the best demonstrations of the 
truthfulness of the statement. 

Three years ago the association was organized 
and 500 teachers have become members. In the 
three years they have accumulated about $75,000 
and the interest on the permanent fund is now 
greater than the amount paid to the annuitants. 

But they have only begun their great work. 
The fund is going to mount to large figures and 
the membership will reach out until it includes 
most of the 2,000 teachers of New Pittsburg. 


WELL GUARDED. 

The following advertisement speaks for itself. 
It is an advertisement in a Western state :— 

“T will until 10 a. m. Saturday, September 9, re- 
ceive bids for hauling rural children during six 
school months, beginning Monday, September 18. 
Wagon bed and cover to be furnished by the in- 
stitution. Wagon to start each school day at a 
point five miles north of Kirksville; ‘to reach 
Kirksville at 8.45 a. m., and leave Kirksville re- 
turning at 3.45 p. m. Team to be driven invaria- 
bly by a married man having children of his own 
in the school. Compensation to be forfeited for 
any day that the team shall be driven by any per- 
son other than the bidder excepting by consent of 
the undersigned, and then only for some grave 
reason.” 


Ant 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 

We use in this issue an article from the Cleve- 
land Leader on “High School Snobbery.” We 
confess that we have personally never known any 
of these cases or anything similar, but if they ex- 
ist they should be dealt with promptly, firmly, and 
wisely. We are sure that nothing of this kind can 
be general, for the American people will not tol- 
erate it. 


MOST HUMILIATING. 

In the issue of November 16 there reappeared 
an editorial about “Practical Problems.” This 
was printed several weeks ago, and scores of 
readers have called attention to the fact that the 
sentence: “The rea! number, of course, is 6” is 
absurd, as “the real number is 8.” This was re- 
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set to go in a diagramed explanation. In some 
way that can never be explained it slipped by, and 
appears as a fresh editorial with the stupid quota- 
tion there in all its glory. The diagram in ques- 
tion is on page 579 of this issue. 


e 


CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY ONCE MORE. 


It is not easy to know all the ins and outs of a 
great political overturn like that of Cincinnati, 
but on the surface it looks like a genuine triumph 
for the friends of the city university, which is really 
one of the great issues at stake in that city. We 
have often spoken of the national interest \in this 
remarkable public school experiment. So far as 
can be seen the friends of the university won ev- 
erything that could have been won in that election. 
The special tax levy which was necessary in order 
to get money to carry on the university was car- 
ried by about 5,000. 


a a 


Dr. John M. T. Finney has requested that his 
name be withdrawn from consideration as presi- 
dent of Princeton University. Dr. Finney feels 
that he has much more work to do in Baltimore, 
and he considers himself better fitted for that work 
than for the presidency of Princeton. 


All honor to Chancellor Day of Syracuse Uni- 
versity for his heroic stand with 335 students who 
celebrated a football victory insanely. Written 
promises never to be so forgetful of, manliness 
again alone reinstated any of them. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews was greatly appre- 
ciated in England. No American man or woman 
educator has been a more distinct success socially 
or professionally than was she. 


Henry Watterson’s Louisville Courier-Journal, 
in commending the equal-pay victory in New 
York, says: “No good school teacher was ever 
overpaid.” 


H. W. Wiley will do well to confine himself to 
Pure Food discussions. He has been straying 
in fields where he gives out Poor Food. 


Let it always be remembered that no man 
now teaching in New York city will ever lose a 
penny by the equal pay bill. 


The daily press of the country is almost uni- 
formly gratified with the equal-pay victory in 
New York city. 


This is the two hundred and ninetieth anni- 


versary of the first planting of corn in the New 
World. 


Congressman Dan V. Stevens of Nebraska is a 
good type of the schoolmaster in politics. 


Evidently the Yale students need a master hand 
to spank them on football night. 


Fortunate the city in which educational peace 
reigns. 


State associations are larger than ever this year. 


Football is popular and less fatal than usual. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


WHEN CONGRESS MEETS. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to the ap- 
proaching opening of Congress, not only as re- 
gards the legislation which may be accomplished 
or attempted, but with reference to the bearing 
of the session upon the presidential campaign of 
next year. There will be a great deal of going 
upon record, and forcing other people to go upon 
record, and of playing to the galleries. Neither 
of the parties is sure yet as to who will be its can- 
didate. On the Republican side the choice lies 
between President Taft and Senator La Follette 
or some other “progressive.” On the Demo- 
cratic side the chances seem about even between 
Governor Harmon of Ohio and Governor Wilson 
of New Jersey. What part Mr. Roosevelt may 
take is as yet not clear; but he has given plain ex- 
pression to his opposition to the Taft policies. 


THE CHIEF. ISSUE. 

As to legislation, or attempts at it, it is not per- 
fectly plain whether the tariff question, in some 
phase, will hold the centre of the stage or whether 
the place of chief importance will be given to pro- 
posals for the’ amendment or reshaping of the 
anti-trust law. Neither the conservatives nor the 
progressives are altogether satisfied with the law 
as it stands. From one point of view, it needs 
amending so that it may bear ‘less hardly upon 
what Mr. Roosevelt calls the “good” trusts; on 
the other hand, it is regarded as quite inadequate, 
and greatly in need of stiffening so as to prevent 
“reorganizations” of trusts which permit the car- 
rying on of old practices under methods but 
slightly changed. 

A WAR WHICH DRAGS. 


Never, in modern times, was there a more 
slow-moving war than that between Italy and 
Turkey. Italy would like to use its fleet to at- 
tack the Turkish islands or to bombard Smyrna, 
but she has been restrained by the remonstrances 
of the great powers, which are not greatly pleased 
with the Italian adventure any way and do not 
wish to see it extended into more dangerous 
quarters. Meanwhile, in and about Tripoli a de- 
sultory campaign is being carried on. Italian 
troops cannot go far from the city without be- 
ing ambuscaded by Turks and Arabs. The well- 
authenticated and circumstantial accounts of 
Italian atrocities, directed against unarmed and 
helpless Arabs within the city, have stirred public 
feeling in Europe as it has not been moved since 
the massacre of Armenians by the Turks and 
Kurds. The Turkish army is reported to be pre- 
paring for a general attack upon the Italians in 
Tripoli, and there are renewed rumors of the 
proclamation of a holy war. 

ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 

It has again been necessary to hold American 
troops in readiness to prevent the use of Texan 
territory as a base for revolutionary operations 
in Mexico. This time it is General Reyes who 
leads a conspiracy for the overthrow of the 


Madero government. There is a great deal of 
restlessness in Mexico, but it has hardly passed 
as yet beyond organized brigandage. The 
strength of the new president and his government 
is still an unknown quantity. The time has been 
when the name of General Reyes was one to con- 
jure with; but he is at present under arrest in 
Texas on charges of inciting conspiracy, and the 
United States is making it clear that it does not 
mean to wink at violations of neutrality. 


ON THE VERY VERGE OF WAR. 


Official reports published in Berlin of inter- 
views between the British foreign secretary and 
the German ambassador at London last July and 
of communications which passed between Ger- 
many and England show unmistakably that the 
two powers were on the very verge of war over 
the German demonstrations in Morocco. There 
was one tense week—the last week in July—when 
Sir Edward Grey declared that the time had 
come for Great Britain to interyene in the 
Franco-German negotiations, and the German 
ambassador replied so sharply that a_ rupture 
seemed imminent. It was at this time that the 
Lloyd-George speech aroused such bitter feeling 
in Germany. The crisis was ended by the offi- 
cial declaration that the British government did 
not contemplate participating in the negotiations, 
and that the British fleet movements were not 
connected with the Moroccan situation. 


AN AMERICAN ON DECK. 

When W. Morgan Shuster, the American fi- 
nancial adviser to the Persian government, went 
out to his post every one conversant with affairs 
at Teheran realized that he had undertaken an 
almost impossible task. But he has succeeded 
extremely well, and has so far gained the confi- 
dence of the Persian government that the reforms 
which he has instituted would go far to putting 
the country on a secure basis if only he could 
have been let alone. But Russia has its eye upon 
the northern provinces of Persia, and has long 
been in search of a pretext for seizing them. 
Nothing would suit its plans less than to have the 
Persian government well established. Having 
first allowed the deposed shah to escape from its 
guardianship and lead a foray into Persia, it made 
a trivial dispute over measures taken at Mr. 
Shuster’s suggestion an excuse for an ultimatum 
to the Persian government, declaring its purpose 
to seize the provinces in question if its demands 
were not conceded. Reluctantly, and under com- 
pulsion, the Persian government yielded, and so 
Mr. Shuster falls the victim of Russian greed and 
British indifference. 


MISSIONARIES MURDERED IN CHINA. 
There seems to be no doubt that several mis- 
sionaries and other foreigners have been mur- 
dered at Sian-Fu in Shen-Si province during the 
recent fighting. It is only too probable that it 


[Comtinned on page 587.) 
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A SUGGESTION FOR MATHAMATICS.—(L) 


(Continued from page 572 .) 


progress in the arithmetic work of the higher 
grades. These essential processes really repre- 
sent the minimum requirements in arithmetic 
work for the grade pupils: (1) Writing and read- 
ing numbers,—integers, common fractions, deci- 
mals. (2) Fundamental processes in integers, com- 
mon fractions, and decimals. (3) Simple factor- 
ing (L. C. M., G. C. D., and cancellation). (4) 
Denominate numbers,—addition, subtraction, and 
one place reduction. Tables of length, surface, 
cubic measure, liquid measure, dry measure, time, 
avoirdupois, United states money. (5) Use of 
the common aliquot parts. (6) Simple percent- 
age, with simple interest and bank discount. (7) 
Mensuration,—perimeter, surface and contents of 
common plane figures and solids. Square root. 
(8) Business practices,—borrowing, saving, loan- 
ing, and investing money; banking; taxes and 
public expenditures; keeping simple accounts. 

On the basis of the business requirements of 
the large majority of the community it was de- 
cided that the following traditional subjects 
should be entirely eliminated or attended to only 
after the essentials have been mastered: (1) Long 
method of G.C. D. (2) Most of L. C. M. (3) 
Long, confusing problems in common fractions. 
(4) Long method of division of fractions. (Al- 
ways invert and multiply.) (5) Complex and 
compound fractions. (6) Apothecaries’ weight, 
troy weight, the furlong in long measure, the 
rood in square measure, dram and quarter in 
avoirdupois weight, the surveyor’s table, the table 
of folding paper, tables of foreign money, all re- 
duction of more than two steps. (7%) Most of 
longitude and time. (8) Cases in percentage. 
(Make one case by using x and the equation.) 
(9) True discount. (10) Most of compound and 
annual interest. (11) Partial payments, except 
the simplest. (12) Profit and Loss as a separate 
topic. (13) Partnership. (14) Cube root. 

Further, the course states just how the funda- 
mental processes are to be worked out. A uni- 
form standard for the whole city saved consider- 
able misunderstanding. Superintendent Wilson 
also adds: “In lower grade drill work do not allow 
pupils to stop and ‘think,’ for they usually either 
guess or count. Make it pure memory work and 
give results if pupil hesitates. In oral applied 
problems the answer to the question in the prob- 
lem is all that need be required. In written ap- 
pliéd problems the pupil should add in explana- 
tion what process is used.” 

_The place of applied problems was given con- 
siderable attention. It seemed desirable that in 
each grade pupils be led rather fully into at least 
one line of applied problems, but this does not 
mean that the applied work must be confined to 
the particular line suggested. “A concrete situ- 
ation offering a fine opportunity along some other 
line may arise, and the teacher should feel free to 


~ utilize it. Evety effort should be made to use the 


arithmetic work in concrete situations that grow 
out of or connect themselves with pupils’ interests. 
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For instance, in the second grade, buying groceries 
and kitchen provisions; third grade, clothing, 
wearing apparel, dry goods; fourth grade, farm 
products, marketing, profits, etc.; fifth grade, 
household furnishings; sixth grade, simple ac- 
counts, keeping household expenditure accounts, 
labor expense of some factory; seventh grade, 
banking and business methods, saying, loaning, 
and investing money; eighth B grade, investment 
in a farm or residence property, equipping farm or 
building residence; eighth A grade, figuring 
profits in different lines of business.” 

Such is the general direction and suggestion 
arrived at by the investigators. And suggestions 
are only valuable after such a thorough study of 
the systems used at present and in the past, after 
teachers have thoughtfully considered the change, 
and after the true aims of the course have been 
determined. 

In the next installment a detailed account of the 
course, grade by grade, will be given. 


THE PAGEANT AN AID IN HISTORY WORK.—(III.) 


(Continued from page 571.) 


blowing long silver horns. During the tabléau a chorus 
renders the old English carol for the Yule log:— 

“Come bring with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing,” ete. 
Music: “Cherry Tree Carol,” Old English. 

Christmas Waits.—Fifteen girls, wearing ovey their 
white dresses long green or white surplices of crepe 
paper, their hair loose, and with red poinsettias or silver 
bands and stars upon their heads, march into the hall 
and upon the stage, singing as they come and after they 
reach the stage, “God Rest Ye, Merrie Gentlemen” and 
“The Holly and Ivy.” 

The Wassail Bowl.—The lord and lady of the manor 
house are seated on a dais. The nine English girls 
come skipping into the hall, bearing a large, old-fash- 
ioned Wassail bowl and singing an old English Was- 
sail song. The first stanza of the song may be given 
just before the girls come upon the stage; the next as 
they come skipping up to the dais, and standing by the 
dais they sing one or two stanzas more. When the girls 
stop singing, the lord of the manor takes the Wassail 
bowl, wishes all a “Merrie Christmas,” and drinks from 
it, according to the old English custom; then the lady 
of the manor does the same. After this the song is 
completed. 

Arrival of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh at 
the Manor House.—Some one from the wings blows 
three blasts upon a horn and announces “The queen is 
approaching the manor house.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh crosses the stage, stands by the 
dais, and the queen follows, a page bearing her train. 
The queen seats herself upon the dais, the page standing 
beside her, and Sir Walter Raleigh is seated just below. 
They remain to witness the concluding part of the 
Christmas celebration. 

“God Save the Queen” is sung from the wings as the 
queen enters. 

Music: “Good King Wenceslaus,” Old English. 

Bringing in the Boar’s Head.—This is a_ tableau. 
There are four boys, dressed in old style red and green 
suits, seen bringing in the chief articles of the Christmas 
feast. The first boy, representing the English steward, 
bears the boar’s head, decorated with holly; the other 
boys carry a plum pudding, mince pie, and cake (all very 
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large). Two boys in front bear the Christmas candles, 
decorated with holly. There should be a table, deco- 
rated with candles, holly, etc., placed in front of the dais 
for this scene. 

During this tableau, one of the oldest existing English 
carols, “The Boar’s Head Carol,” is sung by a chorus: 
The boar’s head in hand bring I,” ete. 

Music: Carol, “The First Nowel,” Old English. 

Arrival of the Herald or Page of the Lord of Mis- 
rule-——The herald announces the authority of the Lord 
of Misrule in the following form:— 

To (name of some important person connected 
with the school), Feodary of the Wards in (local 
name), at (name of school) Manor. 

Imprimis: I give leave to Lord (name of the 
person who is to assume this character) to be Lord of 
Misrule, at the Manor of (name of school), during 
the twelve days of Yule tide. And, also, I give free leave 
to the said Lord (name of Lord of Misrule) to 
command every person whatsoever, as well servants as 
others, to be at his command whensoever he shall sound 
his music, and to do him good service, as though I were 
present myself, at their perils. I give full power to his 
lordship to break all locks, doors, and latches to come 
to all those who presume to disobey his lordship’s com- 
mands. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


, Lord Protector. 

(Signed by some one connected with the institution 
giving the entertainment.) 

This form of announcement is adapted from an articl¢ 
in the St. Nicholas, January, 1885, by E. S. Brooks. 

Procession of the Lord of Misrule and His Train.— 
The page comes first, then the Lord of Misrule with 
his staff surmounted by a fool’s head, then his followers. 
They march round and round the stage, acting out as 
well as possible the characters they are supposed to rep- 
resent, making various noises, and all who can, sing the 
following doggerel:— 


“Like prince and king he leads the ring; 
Right merrily we go. Sing hey-trix, trim-go-trix, 
Under the mistletoe!” 


“To shorten winter’s sadness see where the folk with 
gladness, 

Disguised, are all a-coming, right wantonly a-mumming, 
Fa-la!” 

This song may be set to some simple music, changed 
a little if desired, and repeated again and again as the 
procession marches around the stage. 

After the procession has marched around the stage 
once or twice, the Lord of Misrule waves his staff; 
every one is quiet, and he gives the following announce- 
ment :— 

“From Christmas eve to Twelfth Night I am Lord 
Supreme; by my magic art I transform you all into chil- 
dren, and charge you, on your fealty, to act only as such. 
I absolve you all from wisdom. I bid you be just wise 
enough to make fools of yourselves, and do decree that 
none shall sit apart in pride and eke in self-sufficiency 
to laugh at others.”—(Adapted from the article by E. S. 
Brooks.) 

Following this announcement, the procession marches 
round and round the stage, singing, making various 
noises in keeping with-the part assumed, and all enter- 


ing, as much as possible, into the spirit of the occasion. 

The scenes above described, or the parts of the Christ- 
mas festival to be presented, were selected as typical of 
the most important elements in the celebration of Yule- 
tide in the England of the sixteenth century. The sim- 
plicity, the joyousness of many of these old customs, is 
well worth preserving, aside from their historical inter- 
est and value. Remember, as stated above, these old 
English customs are a part of our own family history 
and for that reason of particular interest to us. 
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THAT “ PRACTICAL” PROBLEM. 


Dear Dr. Winship: A recent Journal reprints, with 
comment, a criticism of our public schools by “The Ap- 
prenticeship Bulletin.” The public schools, of course, 
have their shortcomings, but there is so much loose 
criticism that I cannot resist calling your attention to 
the fact that the writer of this criticism is caught on his 
own hook, is himself not practical. 

The fourth count of his indictment charges public 
school pupils with inability to handle problems from a 


practical standpoint. “For instance,” he says, “if they 


are asked to find how many cards of 3x5 inches size 
can be cut from a sheet measuring 8x16 inches, they 
do not reflect upon the practical conditions of the case, 
but simply divide the total area of the sheet (8x16) by 
that of the card (8x5) =88-15. The real number, of 


course, is six.” Has this critic reflected upon the prac- 
tical side? 
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The real number, of course, is eight. How long 
would this critic's foreman last if he should make this 
same error on a big job? 

It would be cruel to quote “First remove the beam 
that is in thine own eye.” 

Yours truly, 


W. L. Wallace. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
BY WALTER }, BALLARD. 


In Daily Consular and Trade Reports it is stated that 
there are 465,451 schools with 45,500,000 pupils in Bu- 
rope, presided over by 1,119,418 teacners. According to 
the average, there is one teacher to every forty-five 
scholars. Twelve years ago there was only one teacher 
for every sixty scholars. The number of teachers in 
Russia is about 195,000, while those in Germany num- 
ber 168,000. In Russia there is one teacher to 
every 644 inhabitants, and in Germany there is one 
teacher to 361. In England there are 177,500 teachers 
occupied, which allows one teacher to every 234 inhabi- 
tants. In Germany there are three illiterates to each 
1,000 of population, while in England there are ten. 
‘vhe most illiterates are to be found in Russia, where 
there are 617 to every 1,000 inhabitants. In Germany 
sixty-eight per cent. of the attendance at the schools 
is composed of children between the ages of five and fif- 
teen; in Russia the average is only twenty-seven per 
cent. 
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BOOK TABLE. BLISS’S HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARY 


ESSENTIALS OF EXPOSITION AND ARGU- 
MENT. A Manual! for High Schools, Academies, and 
Debating Clubs. By William Trufant Foster, Ph. D., 
president of Reed College. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

“The Essentials of Exposition and Argument” is a re- 
arrangement of the author’s “Argumentation and De- 
bate,” re-arranged expressly for use in secondary 
schools to start pupils on the right path in debating and 
expository composition. It is the sort of book that has 
been needed for some time. High school debates have 
been too long conducted on false principles, and they 
have done more harm than good in many cases. Their 
real value lies in teaching the students how to handle 
materiz! skilfully, following the true principles of argu- 
mentation. This book can be put into the hands of the 
students for intelligent use, since it is not so much a 
work of theory as it is a book for practical application. 
It tells the pupil just how to go to work in getting his 
evidence, in drawing his inferences, in drawing up his 
brief, and in developing his argument from the brief. 
There are many examples of the different points taken 
from students’ work which are just the sort of illustra- 
tions to clinch the point in a student’s mind. A high 
school course based on this book should develop inde- 
pendent and sound thinking and the faculty of phrasing 
and presenting thought accurately. There is an appen- 
dix of specimen briefs, expository outlines, and argu- 
ments. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VIEWS AND INFLUENCE 
OF DEWITT CLINTON. By Edward A. Fitzpat- 
rick, Teachers College. Contribution to Education, 
No. 44. New York: Columbia University. Cloth. 
155 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This work of Dr. Fitzpatrick calls attention to one of 
the many gaps in the history of education in the United 
States as it has been written. The educational progress 
of this country of ours has kept our educators busy in 
the work, and not yet have they taken time to write out 
the history of this work in any degree of completeness. 
All of us have thought of DeWitt Clinton as a great 
leader in the material and social development of New 
York state, but few of us have realized that he was one 
of the ‘great educational leaders. To show us this, Dr. 
Fitzpatrick has of necessity used source material in his 
study, and it is all the more valuable for that reason. 
He has not merely stated his conclusion from a study 
of this material, but he has quoted freely to illustrate. 
He has first outlined the physical, social, and educa- 
tional conditions in New York state from 1783 to 18083, 
and then shown the breadth and depth of DeWitt Clin- 
ton’s educational views. That these views were the 
cause of educational changes and advance the author 
conclusively proves. 


A BRIEF COURSE IN THE TEACHING PROCESS. 
By George Drayton Strayer, Ph. D., Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. Brief Course Series in Education. 
Edited by Paul Monroe, Ph. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 315 pp. Price, $1.25, 
net. 

Dr. Strayer has had eminently successful experience 
in helping young people to teach more successfully than 
they otherwise would have taught. It is as non-techni- 
cal as it is feasible to have such a book. It is direct 
in its statements, sensible in its advice, clear and simple 
in style, and sympathetic in its tone. One is impressed 
from the start that the author knows and appreciates 
the difficulties of teachers, especially of young teachers, 
and also that he is doing his best to help them, and that 
he has much skill in giving such aid. It is not as “brief” 
as the title would lead one to expect, which accounts for 
the fact that the price is that of a full-fledged book and 
not of a booklet short-course. It is adequate and every- 
way worth owning and mastering. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. By Ivan Howland Bene- 
dict. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00, net; by mail, $1.10. 

Here are some frank, earnest talks about social prob- 
lems, wholly unlike any other treatment of these ques- 
tions. Those who are wholly dissatisfied with what 
they think or with their inability to think and equally 
so with what others say they think will find interest in 
what a man thinks who is taking new views of every- 
day problems. 


SCHOOLS. By W. F. Bliss, B. S., M. L., State Nor- 
mal school, San Diego, California. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 214 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

This manual for teachers provides for a complete 
course of study in American history for the first eight 
years in school. It combines methods, courses of study, 
and bibliographies, and is suited to graded or ungraded 
schools. Among its helpful features are: Its practi- 
cability and adaptability to any conditions, its logical 
consistency, its vital interest to the pupils, the sense of 
the unity of history which it arouses in the minds of 
teachers and pupils, the selected, workable bibliography, 
containing book lists especially suitable for the use of 
young pupils and of teachers who have had only the 
minimum of historical training; the introduction of a va- 
riety of methods of representation and reproduction by 
the pupils in the form of drawing, sand and clay model- 
ing, handicrafts, simple dramas, etc. It is practically 
everything that a teacher of elementary history needs 
to help her teach discriminately, to winnow the essential 
from the non-essential, and give all pupils an interest in 
American history. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Edwin C. Woolley, 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 175 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

So far as we know no other book has as much that is 
as valuable to all writers, in school and out, in the same 
space as has Woolley’s “Exercises in English.” It is 
specific in directions, adequately varied iff phases of the 
subject treated, provides for all kinds of good impor- 
tant writing, furnishes abundance of essential informa- 
tion. The subject is treated in an unusual way. First 
the student is taught minutely how to use an un- 
abridged dictionary with economy of time and effec- 
tiveness in results. Then grammatical science and 
terminology are explained helpfully for the writer, and 
much practice provided for in important features of 
good use of language. ' 

The book is mostly given to “Correct English” and 
“Rhetorical Principles.” “Correct English” is divided 
into “Lexical Correctness” and “Grammatical Correct- 
ness.’ 


CHOSEN DAYS IN SCOTLAND. By Josephine 
Helena Short, author of “Oberammergau.” New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 8vo. 
Illustrated. Price, $8.00, net; postage, 20 cents. 

In this charming travel book the author carries the at- 
mosphere of her subject into her writing in a way that 
shows her perfect familiarity with the land of Bruce 
and Scott and Burns. The volume is in part the out- 
come of former residence in Scotland, but more espe- 
cially of a visit in 1910, undertaken with a direct view to 
preparing material for this work. The chapters form a 
comprehensive guide to a journey through Scotland, if 
made only as a reading trip in one’s library at home. 
A phrase used by the eighty-year-old pilot of the au- 
thor’s motor-boat among the Orkney islands suggested 
the title for the book, which as an account of chosen 
days in chosen spots, fills a place unoccupied by any 
other work on Scotland. The full-page photographs 
add to the value of this attractive book. 


SELECTIONS FROM HUXLEY. Edited by John P. 
Cushing, head master of the New Haven high school. 
Standard English Classics Series. This work includes 
the Autobiography and three lay sermons: “On Im- 
proving Natural Knowledge,” “A Liberal Education,” 
and “A Piece of Chalk.” A concise introduction and 
adequate notes complete the volume. Boston, New 
York, Chicago:, Ginn & Co. Semi-flexible cloth. 
16mo. 8&2 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Thomas Henry Huxley and Charles Darwin were two 
mighty forces in setting science on to new lines. Huxley 
himself said that the only success which satisfied 
him was the hope that he had somewhat helped that 
“movement of opinion which has been called the New 
Reformation.” His writings possess that simplicity 
and clearness that accompany greatness. Here is the 
story, simply told, of a man who accomplished great 
things. Very different is it from other forms of literary 
composition usually studied in the schools. Here is a 
direct appeal to the interests of students in their every- 
day life. Here is substance for the non-literary minded, 
as well as form for the stylists. While the work is rec- 
ominended for all pupils preparing for college, it will be 
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found to appeal ially to scientific and technical stu- 


dents and to that great group of general students who 

need and demand an introduction to the scientific litera- 

ture of the present day. It may best be read in the 
third year of the high school course. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS—THIRD 
READER. By Kate. F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, [ilus- 
trated. 245 pp. Price, 40 cents, net. ’ 
This book keeps the pace of the lower books in all 

tespects. The language is that of children of the third 
‘grade, and the stories and sentiment appeal to them in 
every page. It is entirely safe for the most sensitive to 
read, and yet it is not childish, weak, or simple. Any 
third-grade child can read it, and every one of them will 
enjoy it and profit by it. The series is an important 
<ontribution to school literature. 


WHEN YOUTH MET LIFE. By Mary H. Leonard. 
Boston: The Palmer Company. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 

' Miss Mary H. Leonard has put in verse the story of 

hfe in childhood, in youth, and again in womanhood, 

using as the setting a beautiful farm home by the side 
of a romantic lake in Bridgewater, Massachusetts. The 
story is of real life, the actors, lawyer, farmer, col- 

Yegian, preacher, with their women mates. Miss Leon- 

ard was for some time a teacher in the Bridgewater 

State Normal school, and later in the Winthrop Normal 

Training school in South Carolina; a woman widely 

‘known professionally from her noble work in the school- 

room and for her delightful service to the public with 

‘her pen in instruction, essay, and verse. To her friends 

and to a larger circle this charming study of life from 

different points of view comes as a genuine delight. 

SECRETS OF THE HILLS. By Sterling Craig. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
8vo. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

An admirable introduction to the geological secrets 
-of the hills. Geology is a pursuit that interests nearly 
every boy and girl, and they are sure to be interested 
in this fascinating account of a city boy on a vacation 
among the mountains of Scotland. Incidentally the 
‘book teaches how the various metals come to be in the 
veins of the rocks. A description is given of the condi- 
tions of life in the carboniferous period. The work of 
‘the sea as the great destroyer and remaker and the land- 
carving work of rivers are discussed. Glaciers, earth- 
quakes, and fossils are other subjects which find a nat- 
ural place in the narrative. In the last chapter the au- 
‘thor explains how the evolution theory gives the chief 
importance to the study of geology. The book opens 
out the secrets of geology in an entrancing way, and is 
written by one who has made a life study of the subject. 
No better first introduction to the wonders of the sub- 
ject could be found. Drawings and sketches in profu- 
sion add to the attractiveness and value of this study of 
‘the “secrets of the hills.” 


“THE SPELL OF HOLLAND. By Burton E. Steven- 
son. With illustrations from photographs by the au- 
thor. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 395 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

Those of us who are not spending our summers in 
Europe will find consolation in reading the Little Pil- 
grimages Series that L. C. Page & Co. are publishing. 
“The different books take us all over the continent. This 
-one—“The Spell of Holland’”—is told in a pleasant con- 
versational style; it tells of all the well-known places in 
Holland, and tells as well of quaint little experiences and 
out-of-the-way places which one would never learn about 
from guide books. The photographs taken by the au- 
‘thor himself give an excellent idea of the country 
through which he traveled. 


SHIRLEY’S TWO-PART SONGS FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. By John B. Shirley, super- 
visor of music, Upper Troy, N. Y. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. &vo. 112 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

More and more are we impressed with the great 
‘strides made in music teaching in the public schools, and 
we-owe the noteworthy advance in this branch almost 
exclusively to the publishers who have met every need 
‘by a new line of music books, and this is one of the most 
notable contributions to new activities on the part of 
music teachers. It is a book of simple songs for two 
unchanged voices, intended for sight reading by pupils 
beginning with the third grade. Both music and words 


‘have been selected from a wide variety of authorship. 
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‘The music-is bright and entertaining, and serves as an 
excellent means for the cultivation of two-part singing 
through actual sight reading. The harmonizations are 
simple, and yet harmonically rich in effect. 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANACK. For the Year 
of Our Lord 1912, being Bissextile or Leap Year, 
and (until July 4) 136th of American Independence. 
Established in 1793 by Robert B. Thomas. Boston: 
William Ware & Co. 

“Hark! 

The Old Year is gone! 

And the young New Year is coming! ; 
Through minutes, and days, and unknown skies, ° 
My soul on her forward journey flies.” 


FAIRMOUNT GIRLS IN SCHOOL AND CAMP. 
By Etta Anthony Baker. Illustrated by Maud Tousey. 
a Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 371 pp. Price, 
This is the third of the Fairmount Girls Series, a se- 

ries of the modern sort which interest our school girls 
of to-day as the many famous old series used to interest 
our mothers of to-day. The girls at Fairmount are a 
healthy sort, mentally and physically, and they find much 
good fun, as only such girls can, with bob-sled contests, 
ice carnivals, and masquerades. In the summer they 
find experiences and a mystery in an abandoned mining 
camp. Miss Tousey’s illustrations are characteristic of 
the good work she has been turning out. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW THOUGHT. 
Holyoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne Company. Price, 
25 cents. 

Notwithstanding the great popularity of the New 
‘Thought, there are very few who can tell, offhand, what 
the movement really stands for, how and when it origi- 
nated, and what its advocates are trying to accomplish. 
William Waiker Atkinson presents “The Message of the 
New Thought,” which he thinks will clear away the un- 
certainty which has surrounded the subject. 


> 


wy 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau.” By William 
Boyd. Price, $1.75.—<Industrial Drawing and Geometry.” By H. 
J. Spooner.——*‘DeHaan's Cuentos Modernos.” Edited by F. W. 
Morrison. Price, 60 cents. New York: Longmans, ‘-reen & Co. 

“An American in Germany.” E. E. Patton. Price. 75 cents.—— 
‘*Practical Methods in Arithmetic.” By John H. Walsh. Boston - 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Thundering Herd.” By Clarence Hawkes, “The Polly Page 
Ranch Club.” By Izola L. Forrester. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs. 

‘Heroes of Everyday Life.” By Fannie E. Coe. Price, 40 cents. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 

“The Discontented Clam and Other Stories.”" By. F. T. Hazlewood. 
Price,$1.10. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

**Exercises in Arithmetic.” (Nos. i—5.) New York: Frank D. 
Beattys & Co. 

*The American Republic.” By S. E. Forman. Price, $1.10. New 
York : Tbe Century Company. 

**Woman’s Part in Government.””’ By William H. Allen. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Stories of India’s Gods and Heroes.” By W. D. Monro. Price, 
$1.50. New York : T. Y. Crowell Company. — 

“{mpressions Calendar 1912." San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 

“Primary Lan Sermons.” By Emma Serl. Price, 35 cents. 
—¥“a Practical Course in Botany.” By E. F Andrews. Revised 
by F. E. Lloyd. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Independence of Chile.” By A.8.M.Chisholm. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 


EXAMINATION FOR 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain 
the certificate of approval of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for the position of superintendent of 
schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 240, State House, Boston, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, December 29 and 30, at 9.30 A. M. 

For further information communicate with 


DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 


Room 302, Ford Building, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


a 


Try Murine Eve Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. urine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tenic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be avaiiabie, these contributions 
sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 30, December 1, 2: South- 
efn Educational Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas; president, M. A. Cas- 


sidy, Lexington, secretary, 
William F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


December 1: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, sixty-seventh an- 
nual meeting, Huntington hall, 
Boston. 


December 1 and 2: National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago. 


December 1 and 2: National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Education 
of Exceptional Children, second 
annual conference on the problem 
of “Exceptional Children,” New 
York. W. H. Groszman, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


December 4-8: Sixth annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute of Huntingdon 
county, Huntingdon, Pa.; M. 
Wright, secretary. 


December 20: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadel- 
hia; president, F. W. Robbins, 
ebanon; secretary, T. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Langaster. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; president, 
H. W.  Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 
president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


February 9 and 10: Northeast Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh; president, E. M. Beeman. 


February 16 and 17: Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Clough of 
Portage. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence: of the National 
Association, St. Louis, 

o. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
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Landing of Columbus. 
CAPRONI CASTS 


November 30, 1911 


Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all Periods 
for Schoolroom Decoration 


Large Variety of Historical Subjects, Illustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 


P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


Schools, Chicago; 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association;  presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; sec;e- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference 0 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


a 
> 


secretary, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


MACHIAS. The latest born of 
the normal schools of the Pine Tree 
state is making an unusual record. 
Principal William L. Powers has 
great personal vigor and intensity of 
purpose and has had a valuable ex- 
perience as teacher and_ superin- 
tendent in country, in Gardiner, and 
at Fort Fairfield. He has gathered 
about him teachers who are an insp1- 
ration as well as leaders in scholar- 
ship and professionalization. Mrs. 
Bertha H. Burridge, who came from 
Randolph, Vt., this year, has the 
training school in such a condition as 
to be indeed a model school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN. An unusually prof- 
itable meeting of the New Hampshire 
Association of Academies was held 
at Kimball Union Academy in this 
town on November 17 and 18 The 
program was prepared by Professor 
H. W. Brown of New Hampton In- 
stitution. Principal Edwin K. 
Welch of Coes Academy presided at 
the sessions. The talent was almost 
entirely from within New Hamp- 
shire, and it was felt that the able 


Boston 


papers and discussion by the mem- 
bers of the association proved to 
make a better meeting than import- 
ing supposed experts from outside. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The Edmands. 


high school of this city is in archi- 
tecture, equipment, and _ sightliness 
one of the notable school buildings 
of New England. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts corn show gave 
out $3,000 in prizes for the raising of 
the best grain. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation is well on its way to suc- 
cess. Already there are in the feder- 
ation some of the very much alive as- 
sociations, notably those of Lowell, 
Somerville, Newburyport, New Bed- 
ford, Lynn, Malden, and Attleboro. 
President, Ernst Makechnie, West 
Somerville; vice-presidents, Walter 
I. Hamilton, New Bedford, Miss 
Belle F. Batchelder, Bartlett school, 
Lowell; secretary, Howard W. Poor, 
high school, Somerville; treasurer, 
Dr. Frank L. Whipple, Tracy school, 
Lynn. The objects of the federation 
are to encourage the organization of 
local teachers’ clubs, to bring the va- 
rious associations of teachers 
throughout the state into relations of 
mutual assistance and co-operation, 
to aid in the establishment of a fra- 
ternal feeling among teachers and or- 
ganizations of teachers, to create a 
deeper sense of the dignity of the 
profession and the importance of the 
interests which it represents, and to 
act as the agent of teachers’ associa- 
tions in providing opportunities for 
conferences and union of effort in 
matters of common interest. 

The federation by a unanimous 
vote has committed itself in favor of 
a retirement-salary law for teachers, 
and appointed a committee to repre- 
sent it at legislative hearings. The 
following legislative action was 
largely the work of this federation:— 

“Resolved, that the board of edu- 
cation is hereby requested to investi- 
gate the advisability gf providing a 
retirement allowance for teachers 
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who have taught in the public schools 
of the commonwealth for thirty-five 
years, and the amount and times of 

ayment. of such allowance. .The 

ard is further requested to report 
the result of its investigation to the 
general court, with such recommen- 
dations as it mav deem | expedient, 
either in its annual report or sepa- 
rately, not later than the fifteenth day 
of January, 1913.” 

The passage of this resolve repre- 
sents a good beginning, and with a 
still larger and stronger organization 
to meet whatever situation may 
arise, the federation will be alert 
when the opportunity arises, to work 
for all legislation that will tend to 
make the position of the teacher 
more desirable. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
board of education in accepting 
the resignation of Dr. George 
H. Martin said: “Of few men 
in education ¢an it be said that 
they have served the state for a 

eriod of forty-seven years. This 
fenath of service Mr. Martin has 
achieved. ... Mr. Martin’s life al- 
most covers the period of the life of 
the state board of education. The 
ardent spirit of Horace Mann has 
touched and sustained his work. 
Throughout Massachusetts Mr. Mar- 
tin’s name and his work rouse enthu- 
siasm. This popularity is due to the 
breadth of his experience \educa- 
tion, to his skill in speaking, his sa- 
gacity in the choice of subjects and 
sentences, and to the courtesy and 
friendliness of his welcome.” 

In accepting the resignation of Dr. 
John T. Prince, who has been an 
agent of the state board of education 
during a period of twenty-eight years, 
the board of education said: 
“Through many years Dr. Prince 
held loyally to the work of the board 
of education, turning away from other 
offers to continue im the service of 
the state. The words ‘thoughtful,’ 
‘many-sided,’ ‘scholarly,’ character- 
ize his work throughout. 

The Boston public library has a 
separate room and department for 
teachers. When equipped as is now 

lanned it will be as complete as any 
in the world. 


In view of the increasing tendency 
of modern conditions and methods to 
foster habits of memorizing rather 
than of original thinking-among stu- 
dents preparing for college, the Eng- 
lish department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has made a 
new departure in the teaching of 
freshman composition. The work 
now begins with half a term of ele- 
mentary but fairly stiff logic. This 
is combined with written work, but it 
is primarily intended to stimulate in 
the student a power of realizing with 
exactness the force of each expres- 
sion he uses, of estimating the value 
of words, and above all of reasoning 
individually and independently. The 
results of the experiment seem to the 
department so good that it is making 
the attempt to obtain-a further allot- 
ment of time so that the course may 
be extended. The cultivation of the 
logical faculty is so closely connected 
with all technical education that the 
course is of general application and 
value. “It has the advantage, more- 
over,” said Professor Arlo Bates, “of 
taking the student out of any rut into 
which he may have fallen in the fit- 
ting-school study of rhetoric, and of 
giving him a fresh start.- Since his 
success in the course depends chiefly 
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Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease, The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Preasing reduces dust over ¢leven-twelfihs, sothat with dust abated and the 
P 


atmos 
tionately. 


ere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 


rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans, 
Not intended for household use. 


A Free Demonstration 


We want to prove the 
at our own expense. 
room or corridor 
public building, 
eliminates 


of Standard Floor 
@ will treat free of charge one 

or rt of one floor in any store or 
to show how Standard Floor Dressing 


dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will sent free sample with full directions for applying. 


Boards of Education 


Teachers should write 


beok, “Dastand ite Dange 


depend on your action. 


School Superintendents, Principals and 
tor taformation, testimonials and our free 
rs.” The health of your ils may 
STANDARD OIL CO ANY 
(Incorporated) 


on the acuteness with which he uses 
his reasoning powers, it helps to put 
him in the right attitude toward all 
the work which the institute requires 
of him.” 


The thirty-first anniversary of the 
Old Schoolboys’ Association was 
celebrated at Young’s hotel on No- 
vember 23. James A. Page and De- 
pendence S. Waterman were the old- 
est men present, both being in their 
eighty-sixth year. The following are 
the officers for next year: President, 
J. Mitchell Galvin; vice-president, 
Charles C. Kurtz; directors, W. H. 
Hill, Albert S. Austin, James S. Wil- 
lis, Darius Cobb, Erastus B. Badger, 
and Wiliam H. Brewer; historian, 
John A. Lamson. R. D. Cushing 
was elected secretary in place of E. 
D. Eldridge, who retires. It was 
voted at the close of the dinner that 
only those who had been graduated 
from Boston schools prior to 1860 
should be eligible for membership in 
the association. 


The Educational Society of Boston 
is interested in the subject of the 
lengthening of the daily session of 
the public high schools, and has se- 
lected a committee to study the ques- 
tion. W. J. Corthell of the South 
Boston high schoo! is chairman of 
the committee. They plan to get the 
opinions of leading medical men, 
psychologists, college and university 
professors, educators, superinten- 
dents of city school systems, and 
principals of city high schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

HYDE PARK. The annexation 
of this town to Boston may have a 
far-reaching effect upon the schools. 
Salaries will ultimately be much in- 
creased. It is assumed that teachers 


in successful service will neither be 
disturbed nor required to pass the 
Boston examination. 


NEW BEDFORD. The New Bed- 
ford Teachers’ Association has as 
president, Allison B, Dorman, high 
school; secretary, Walter I. Hamil- 
ton, principal of the Donaghy school; 
treasurer, Raymond H. Cook, prin- 
cipal of the Congdon school. 


SALEM. The school committee of 
Salem has passed a resolution favor- 
able to the erection of a new build- 
ing for a training school, one-half of 
the expense of land and building to 
be contributed by the city. The pro- 
posed building will be planned to ac- 
commodate nearly 600 children—suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate the 
present membership of the practice 
school and provide for the constant 
increase in school membership in the 
district in which it is to be located. 
It is to be planned with special refer- 
ence to the purpose for which it is to 
be erected. Provision is to be made 
for a considerable number of small 
rooms in which classes will be taught 
by members of the senior class of the 
normal school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


State Superintendent F. G. Blair 
gives credit to the following county 
superintendents who were present a 
part or all of the time during the 
Boys’ State Fair school and rendered 


valiant service: W. W. Coultas, 
county superintendent of DeKalb 
county, Sycamore; R. T. Morgan, 
county ae of DuPage 
county, Wheaton; Cyrus Grove, 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
| serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 


adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can't 


do more. Its up to you to look into this plan. 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having. 
“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 


rated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
e have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mices c. HOLDEN, secy, 


county superintendent of Stephen- 
son county, Freeport; S. J. Ferguson, 
county superintendent of Rock Island 
county, Rock Island; G. R. Herme- 
tet, county superintendent of Schuy- 
ler county, Rushville; Claude Brown, 
ex-county superintendent of Bureau 


county, Princeton; D. F. Nickols, 
county superintendent of Logan 
county, Lincoln; Drake, 
county superintendent of Clark 
county, Marshall; W. Ed Mil- 
lar, county superintendent of Coles 
county, Charleston; Sibley, 
county superintendent of Calhoun . 


county, Hardin; R. C. Moore, county 
superintendent of Macoupin county, 
Carlinville; Charles Hertel, ex- 
county superintendent of St. Clair 
county, Belleville; S. A. Mayne, 
county superintendent of Wabash 
county, Mt. Carmel; R. O. Clarida, 
county superintendent of William- 
son county, Marion. 


DECATUR., Dr. Harlan Upde- 
graff, one of the specialists of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
was here recently for two days study- 
ing motivization. Superintendent 
Wilson and his unusual corps of 
teachers have set an example for the 
whole country by their successful 
experiments in motivizing arithmetic, 
writing, and language. 


CHICAGO. Only three out of 
every 100 Chicago school children 
examined by the health department 
have their teeth properly cared for. 
Of the rest, half are found to have 
cavities in their first permanent mo- 
lars, and a fourth of these are beyond 
saving. The discoveries are the re- 
sult of an investigation made by the 
health department, co-operating with 
the school authorities. The figures 
were made public by the city’s health 
commissioner, in a letter to the su- 
perintendent of schools. The prob- 
able result will be the prompt inaug- 
uration of regular dental service in 
the city. 

During the term 9,000 children have 
been examined, and ninety-seven per- 
cent. found to need dental attention. 
There were 4,388 who had cavities in 
their first permanent molars; 867 
might have been saved by devitalizing 
and root filling; 1,187 were beyond all 
possibility of preserving. 


MICHIGAN. 


State Superintendent L. L. Wright, 
in an address given recently before 
the Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, made a strong plea for 
all-the-year-around sessions in the 
public schools. He maintained that 
under the conditions governing the 
present system of education a youth 
seeking collegiate training reaches 
the age of twenty-four before he can 
be ready to start out for himself in 
the world. Mr. Wright believes this 
to be a serious loss. He favors very 
strongly abolishing the long summer 
vacation and favors schoo! sessions 
lasting from January to January. By 
this saving of what is now lost time, 
a youth would be able to finish his 
collegiate training at least four years 
earlier in life. He would then gain 
four years’ time in the mastery of his 
business or profession because he 
would begin his life work that much 
sooner. The abolishment of the long 
summer vacation would utilize the 
country’s educational plant valued at 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Un- 
der the present scheme this valuable 
plant for the most part stands idle. 
Measured in mere dollars the value 
to the youth of the country of the 
time gained in their preparation for 
life’s work by utilizing the long sum- 
mer vacation cannot be estimated. 

YPSILANTI. The annual _re- 
port of W. B. Arbaugh, superinten- 
dent of schools here, covers the 
course of study in all subjects 
very thoroughly, and gives a clear 
idea of the relation of the schools to 
thé children. In the instruction in 
morals and ethics the course is in- 
geniously grouped around an ethical 
centre in each grade. The report 
also contains a bibliography of home 
reading for children, professional 
reading for teachers, and text-books. 

BAY CITY. It was an appreciated 
compliment to this city to have Su- 
perintendent E. E. Ferguson elected 
president of the state association 
without the slightest suspicion of 


opposition. He will make a great 
program. 
DETROIT. “Moderator Topics” 


in the admirable report of the meet- 
ing says that the board of education 
of this city expended $1,250 and the 


City Teachers’ - Association $250, in 
special entertainment of the state as- 
sociation. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The biggest of al? 
political landslides was in Cleveland, 
and with it B. U. Rannells was 
elected to the board of education, as 
was Mrs. Virginia D. Green, G. B. 
Siddall, and D. C. Westerhaver, none 
of whom are expected to be enthusi- 
astic supporters of the administra- 
tion, but it is not anticipated that any 
of them will be idiotic as in another 
city recently. 

CINCINNATI. One of the larg- 
est local educational meetings ever 
held was that of the Southwestern 
Ohio Association in this city. The 
enrollment was nearly 7,000. This is 
probably the second law teachers’ 
gathering ever known outside of the 
National Education Association. I. 
N. Keyser of Urbana is the president 
for 1912; C. Barrett of Columbus and 
Mrs. Mary Alan, Washington Court 
House, vice-presidents; Miss Mary L. 
Pratt of Delaware, secretary; the 
executive confmittee consists of J. L. 
Alan of Mt. Vernon, E. J. Brown of 
Dayton, and W. Cookson of 
Troy. The resolutions were of ex- 
ceptional interest, especially these 
two:— 

“Resolved, that the position of 
state commissioner of schools should 
be the most important educational 
position in the state, and that now, in 
connection with the approaching con- 
stitutional convention, is the oppor- 
tune time to remove this office from 
its association with partisan politics, 
make the commissioner appointive 
by responsible authority and make the 
salary and power of the office com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
position. 

“Resolved, that this association in- 
dorses a more efficient and thorough 
system of supervision of the town- 
ship schools, and that system to be 
such as the commissioner of schools 
shall devise.” 

The election of Miss Edith Camp- 
bell as member of the board of edu- 
cation-at-large was one of the no- 
table results of the election here. 
Her victory gives her a threefold dis- 
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tinction. She is the first woman 
elected to any public office in Cincin- 
nati. She is the first candidate ever 
elected to the board of education in 
Cincinnati who ran as an independent 
candidate, and she goes on record as 
the first woman in the United States 
for whom a president of the United 
States cast his vote. President Tait 
openly advocated her candidacy and 
declared his intention of voting for 
her. Miss Campbell was born in 
Ripley, Ohio, but has lived most of 
her life in Cincinnati, being a gradu- 
ate of the university, where she took 
her master’s degree and also served 
on the faculty for a year as instruc- 
tor in economics. She became di- 
rector of the Schmidlapp Fund for 
Girls in 1908, and a year later it was 
enlarged under her direction into an 
employment bureau for women and 
girls. She has been much interested 
4n educational matters, the continua- 
tion school for girls, and the Work 
Certificate Bureau, conducted in the 
old Hughes building by the board of 
education, is under the joint direction 
of Miss Campbell and E. N. Clopper, 
secretary of the National Child Labor 
Commission for the Middle Western 
states. She has also been greatly in- 
terested in the Delaware Industrial 
Home for Girls, the condition of 
which aroused club women all over 
the country .and caused a personal 
visit to the place by Governor Har- 
mon and his wife, to the end that 
conditions were much improved. 


WISCONSIN. 


RIVER FALLS. The State Nor- 
mal school has adopted the commit- 
tee system of management by which 
committee actions stand as a regula- 
tion of the school until changed by 
the committee itself or reversed by 
the faculty or president. 


MADISON. This year’s total en- 
rollment at the State University is 
8,956, more than last year by fifty- 
four. The freshman class has 988 
members, almost a hundred less than 
last year. This loss is attributed to 
the fact that for the first time this 
year the normal schools of the state 
are allowed to offer work exactly 
equivalent to the first and second 
years of the university course. 


MISSOURI. 


GAINESVILLE. County Superin- 
tendent A. L. Kimball’s Educational 
Conference of Ozark County Teach- 
ers this autumn is bearing fruit in 
greatly increased activity and prog- 
ress. Professor William H. Lynch 
of the Springfield State Normal 
school gave the evening lecture and 
took part in the discussions. Among 
the most vital discussions were those 
upon “Classification of the Rural 
School,” “How to Make Grammar 
One of the Most Interesting Sub- 
jects,” “Securing Regularity of At- 
tendance,” “How to Secure a School 
Library,” “How to Alternate History 
and Geography,” “The New School 
Law,” “Clean-up Day,” “Beautifying 
School Grounds,” “Importance of the 
Reading Circle.” 

FORSYTH. The new educa- 
tional law and life in Missouri is 

bearing good fruit in Taney county, 
as was in evidence at the recent 
county institute held by County Su- 
perintendent John W. Bennett. The 
topics were very much alive, as the 
following list of topics shows: “How 
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to Beautify and Care for School 
Grounds,” “Water Supply—Sources, 
Tank, Drinking Cups,” “Ventilating, 
Heating, and Lighting the Schooi- 
room,” “When to Sweep and How to 
Dust,” “Influence of Play on 
Health,” “Games Suitable for 
School,” “Supervision of Games,” 
“Prevention of Diseases,” 
Best Correlate Third Grade Geog- 
raphy and Third Grade Nature 
Study,” “How Correlate Fifth Grade 
Geography and Fifth Grade His- 
tory,” “How Correlate Nature Study 
and Drawing,” “How Correlate Lan- 
guage and Spelling,” “How Alternate 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Work,” 
“How Alternate Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Work,” “Agriculture Below 
the High School,” “Scientific Expert- 
ments Suitable to the Grades,” “How 
to Make Seventh Grade Geography 
Attractive.” There were representa- 
tives of the State Normal school at 
Springfield and of the State Univer- 
sity, and they not only gave evening 
lectures, but took an active part in 
the day meetings. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. In the last five years 
the increase in the value of public 
school property in the state of Kan- 
sas has been exactly one hundred per 
cent., or $10,000,000. The total wages 
paid teachers have increased $4,000,- 
000, or forty per cent., in the same 
period. High school enrollment has 
increased 15,000, or 100 per cent., in 
five years, and the number of teach- 
ers has increased 600. 


INDIANA. 


GREENCASTLE DePaw_ Uni- 


versity has raised an endowment of 
half a million. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The city has 
several industrial evening schools 
both for boys and girls. There are 
eight buildings open for manual work 
and for cooking. 


NEBRASKA. 


It is said that of the 350,000 pupils 
in the public schools of the state, 
only 2,000 are in the hign schools. A 
campaign is now on to promote at- 
tendance upon high schools. 


“How. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


There are more than 100 consoli- 
dated rural schools in the state. Of 
these ten are in Ramsey county. In 
this county every consolidated school 
has a teacher with a college or a nor- 
mal school education. 


FARGO. The North Dakota 
Agricultural College was located at 
Fargo in 1889 according to the pro- 
visions of the state constitution. On 
March 2, 1890, the first legislative as- 
sembly of the state established the 
institution under the provisions of 
the Morrill Act. The North Dakota 
Agricultural College was actually or- 
ganized for educational work October 
15, 1890, and the work was carried on 
in rented quarters in the city of 
Fargo and in rooms rented from 
Fargo College. “By an act of the 
first legislative assembly the man- 
agement of the institution was vested 
in a board of seven members, ap- 
pointed by the governor for two and 
four years, all subsequent appoint- 
ments to run for the longer period. 
The federal congress set aside a loca- 
tion- for the college, and the first 
building was erected in 1891, $25,000 
having been appropriated by the 
legislative assembly for the erection 
of an administration building. In 
1893 the state legislature appropri- 
ated $55,000 for additional buildings 
and for maintenance. In 1895 the 
legislature granted $11,250 for mis- 
cellaneous expenses, and in 1897 
$22,000 was appropriated for  build- 
ings and maintenance, and $5,000 to 
cover a deficiency that had existed for 
several years. In 1899 $27,000 was 
appropriated for maintenance and 
for a small addition to the Mechani- 
cal building. In 1901 $18,000 was ap- 
propriated for maintenance, and the 
college was authorized to issue bonds 
in the sum of $50,000. During this 
session a permanent income for 


~maintenance was established by an 


act appropriating annually one-fifth 
of a mill tax upon the taxable prop- 
erty of the state. In 1905 $50, 

was appropriated by the legislative 
assembly for the erection of a chemi- 
cal laboratory, and a library building 
costing about $18,400 was erected. 
This was a gift from Andrew Car- 
negie. In 1907 $108,000 was appro- 
priated for the construction of an en- 
gineering building to cost $65,000, a 
greenhouse to cost $6,000, a seed 
barn and root cellar to cost $10,000, 
and an implement shed to cost $2,500, 
and for the remodeling of the admin- 
istration building and for the remod- 
eling and enlarging of the armory. 
In 1909 $75,000 was appropriated for 
the erection of a women’s building, 
$30,000 for a veterinary science build- 
ing, $12,000 for equipment for the en- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, halfi-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .°°°"°". 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 C 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland B 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
ocper Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Devglas Bidg. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 


BRIDGEWATER, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . AsBURY Prrt- 
MAN, Principal. 


THE PARKER Madison wisconsin Tenth 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twen Best Schools and Col 
to re 


Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


-sixth year. 


everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
our new booklet Business.”” Western 


ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
merican Republic....... Forman The Century Co, N.Y. $1.19 
ADjucationa Theory of Jean Jacque 
Rousseau .. ..... be Green & Co., “ 1.75 
ial Drawing an ‘ “ 
Part in Government Allen Dodd, Mead & Co., 


n American in Germany........-.- 
King of the Thundering Herd 
Polly Page Ranch Club 


1 

Maing YOur Gitl. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Smile of the Bo “ 1 
The Coming Goodrich “ “ 1 
My Lady of Doubt... Parrish as “ “ 1 


ub 
The Discontented Clam and Other Sere 


The Brownings, Their Life and Art....... ..... 


roes of Everyday Ginn & Co., “ 
Practical Botany. Bergen and Caldwell 
History in the Elementary Bliss American Book Co., N.Y 
Plane Geometry Hart and “ 
Girls anid riggs Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1 
Stories of India’s Gods and Heroes.............. Monro T. Y. Crowell Co., N.Y. 1 
The Learning Process....“...---- Celvin The Macmillan Co., “ 1 
Universities of the World........ 2 
Heredity........ .--+--:- D. Appleton & Co., 1 
Exercises in Arithmetic. ........--+-+--+.++++- Frank D. Beattys & Co., 


azel- wood Sherman, French & Co., 
Rates Little, Brown & Co., 
oe 


D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 
B. W. Jacobs, Philadelphia 


Boston 
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ineering laboratories, $10,000 for an 
fight plant, and $3,000 for 
sidewalks. At the time that North 
Dakota was admitted to the Union 
90,000 acres were set aside for the 
benefit of the Agricultural College, 
and, by the “Enabling Act,” an addi- 
tional 40,000 were to the same pur- 
pose provided. By a wise provision 
of the Enabling Act, none of this 
land can be disposed of for Jess than 
$10 an acre. Up to 1911 the average 
sale price has been nearly $15. At 
this rate, this land will afford the 
Agricultural College an endowment 
considerably in excess of $2,000,000. 
In 1890 Justin S. Morrill secured an 
additional appropriation for the 
strengthening of the Land Grant Col- 
leges. Beginning that year, $15,000 
was granted to each state and terrt- 
tory for the maintenance of its agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, and 
that sum was to be increased $1,000 
each year until a maximum of $25,000 
annually was reached. This maxt- 
mum was reached by the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College in 1900. 
Under the Nelson amendment of 
1907 there was appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, for 
the more complete endowment of the 
agricultural colleges, the sum of 
$5,000, which sum is to be increased 
annually $5,000 until the total income 
arising from this act shall amount to 


$25,000. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD. The annual re- 
port of the National Association for 
the Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children sets forth the work 
of this association in trying to for- 


mulate a suitable and scientifically 
tenable classification and terminology 
which would enable students of this 
problem of exceptional children to 
understand the different types of de- 
velopment in their true perspective. 
This is but one of the many lines 
taken up by this association, which 
has assumed national and_interna- 
tional importance in its work. 
BLOOMFIELD. The annual re- 
port of Superintendent of Schools 
George Morris shows that the sum- 
mer school has been developed into 
a helpful institution. The 
teachers have realized the require- 
ments of their work and the pupils 
have realized the value of the work. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The state department 
of education has issued through its 
law division a pamphlet stating the 
educational legislation of 1911. While 
there are few changes this year in 
the education law, which was a com- 
plete consolidation and revision of all 
general laws relating to education, 
there is one of considerable interest 
—the teachers’ retirement fund law. 
This law provides for the accumula- 
tion of a fund out of which annuities 
are to be paid to the teachers who 
have taught in the public schools for 
a period of twenty-five years, the 
last fifteen years of which period shall 
have been taught in public schools in 
those districts or cities in this state 
which are subject to the provisions 
of this act. Teachers will not be en- 
titled to retire and receive annuities 
under this act until Augusf 1, 1913. 


VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK. The sixth annual 
gathering and conference of every- 


MENEELY & CO. 


The Old Reliabie | CHURCH, 
Foundry, | CHIME 


OTHER 


BELL 


body in Virginia who is “interested 
in education from the kindergarten 
to the university, whether in public or 
private schools,” was held in this city 
from November 28 to December 1. 
There were the four constituent bod- 
ies of the conference—the Conference 
of Division Superintendents, the 
State Teachers’ Association, the Co- 
operative Education Association, and 
the School Trustees’ Association, 
strongly represented at the big meet- 
ing, which was made even larger by 
the meetings of the Virginia Library 
Association and the Virginia Geo- 
graphical Society held in the same 
city during the week. And further 
there is the Classical Association of 
Virginia, which is affiliated with the 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. It was certainly a 
great array of educational organiza- 
tions. 

The program was well balanced 
and uniformly strong, but the names 
of several well-known experts stand 
out prominently, for instance, Dr. C. 
G. Greelman, Miss Jessie Field, Dr. 
J. P. McConnell, who has been re- 
cently elected president of the Rad- 
ford State Normal school, Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, and A. C. Monahan. 

HARRISONBURG. Over 250 
students, representing two-thirds of 
the counties of Virginia, are now en- 
rolled in the normal school here. 
This is a large increase over previous 
years. 


Establishee 
Qearly 100 years ago, 
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A Treatise on Teaching Reading 
Sent Free. 


A great many readers of the Jour- 
nal of Education have been _inter- 
ested in the Summers _ Readers, 
which have been mentioned in its re- 
view columns and in the advertising 
pages. Dr. Grant Karr, late of the 
New York City Training School for 
Teachers, and now superintendent of 
the schools of San Pedro, Calif., 1s 
the author of “A Treatise on the 
Summers Method of Teaching Read- 
ing,” which will be mailed free of 
charge to any one addressing a re- 
quest to Frank D. Beattys & Co., 225 
Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Every teacher interested in the 
teaching of reading should carefully 
read a copy of Dr. Karr’s little treat- 
ise. It is an excedingly strong ar- 
ticle, and is being read with a great 
deal of interest by teachers, primary 
supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents throughout the country. 
Readers of the Journal of Education 
to write for a copy 
of it. 


It is foolish for men to bemoan an 
unmendable lovers’ quarrel. A girl 
who will not patch up a lovers’ differ- 
ence will never darn a husband’s 
sock.—John Kendrick Bangs, in Lip- 
pincott’s. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TRENE FRANKLIN AT B. F. 
KEITH’S, 


Irene Franklin will be the principal 
feature at B. F. Keith’s theatre next 
week. As a singer of character 
songs Miss Franklin stands in a class 
all by herself. She writes all her 
own songs. This is no doubt one of 
the foundations upon which her suc- 
cess is based, for Miss Franklin 
seems to have the happy faculty ot 
writing songs ‘that are especially 
adapted to her talents, and no one 
else has even been able to imitate 
her. Among the new numbers she 
will sing at B. F. Keith’s is “I Wish 
My Pa Was a Janitor Man,” the pa- 
thetic plea of the little rich girl who 
envies the ragged urchins next door, 
and such established favorites as 
“The Talkative Waitress,” “Ex- 
pression,” “I Knew Her When.” 
Burt Green, the composer, will assist 
Miss Franklin at the piano. The sur- 
rounding bill is not quite complete 
as yet, but the acts already engaged 
indicate that it will be one of the 
strongest of the season. Nonette, 
the gypsy violinist, returns from a 
long western tour; the Flying Mar- 
tins have a hair-raising double trap- 
eze act; Al Carleton will entertain 
with songs and stories, and McCor- 
mack and Wallace, novelty singers 
and dancers, will also appear, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 577.) 


will prove that other . missionaries, 
too far inland to escape, have per- 
ished. The revolution spread with 
such astonishing rapidity that it was 
not possible for all the missionaries, 
widely scattered over the interior of 
the great empire, to reach places of 
safety; and, although the revolu- 
tionary leaders have discountenanced 
all attacks upon foreigners, it could 
not have been possible for them al- 
ways to keep their followers in hand. 
It may yet be necessary for foreign 
governments to take concerted ac- 
tion to prevent the repetition of such 
tragedies upon an appalling scale. 


A FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


The Russian premier made the as- 
tounding announcement in the Duma 
the other day that there are eight 
million persons in need of immediate 
relief, owing to the failure of the 
crops in twenty Russian provinces. 
It was known that conditions were 
serious, but no one had imagined that 
such a state of things existed. The 
premier went on to state that in 
twelve provinces there had been a 
complete failure of the crops, and in 
eight others a partial failure. To re- 
lieve this widespread distress it will 
be necessary to expend $60,000,000, of 
which not less than $44,000,000 must 
come from the Imperial exchequer. 
Half of this is needed at once to pay 
for supplies already sent to the desti- 
tute population. The luckless Rus- 
sian peasant is never far removed 
from want, and a single failure of 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


PLACES for critic teachers are many with us and the teachers who are well fitted 
forthem are a difficult matter to find. In August, 1911, we had a letter 
from the State Normal Schoo] wt Indiana, Pennsyivania, where we have placed four 
teachers this year, asking us to recom- F R English in the grammar grades. We rec- 
mend a critic teacher for history and 0 ommended as one of our best candidates 
a Syracuse University graduate of several years’ successful experience in teaching his- 


d E ish in -high schools. rece sint— 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitt Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


intredvees to 


MERICAN S2 TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN Professors; Principals, Assistants. Tut 
ernesses, tor 6very REIGN. of recommends; good Schools to Dall ang 


i Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS <i se general education wanted for department work im 


ratory and Norma! School and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys. 
tem of music and drawing secure positionr paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. : 
411 Rhodes Blag., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUAT IONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. 
Pres. Sec. and 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


Iowa, 
Wyoming, 
what we can 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
Bostc n 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior ency for 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services tree te seheol oe 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 358 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. ; 
Positions Send for circulars. obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. ¥. 


SEE OO GEE 


We have unequaled facilities for pl 
teachers in every van 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. anager. 


crops is enough to carry him over | 
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There’s Such a Fullness of Literary Treasure in all 


BOOKS THE PEOPLE BUILT 


When ten thousand dollars were offered for ‘Heart Throbs"—the «lippings in prose and verse that 
every One loves to keep—there was a pouring out from the treasure troves of humanity such as had never 
happened before. Orer fifty thousand people contributed their treasured clippings—the one, the very one 
that had burned itself on each person’s memory as the most beloved and immortal expression of the human 
heart. From this vast treasury of thought was selected the winners of thé ten thousand dollars in prize 
awards. These now constitute the book ‘‘Heart Throbs.” 


The 84) choice selections in 
prose and verse will each seem 
your own personal choice. No 
better gift book or Holiday re- 
membrance can be had for any 
and every friend. Handsomely 
bound in cloth with gilt top and 
lettering. Illustrated ..... $1.50 


a 


The grandest collection includ- 
ing both words and music ever 
bound together. Here are the 
songs that have helped to make 
American character, home, life 
and history. Mothers’ lullabies, 
patriotic war songs, plantation 
and negro melodies are inter- 
paged with lyceum ballads, revival 
songs, and snatches of grand 
opera. Every kind and class of 
song, and the very best of each 
elass. About five hundred songs are printed 
from new plates and handsomely bound in cloth 


HEART 
SONGS 


Federal officials have joined in 
making this book. In it is pre- 
séfited in delightful style the in- 
ternal management of the great 
departments and divisions of the 
Government at Washington. Hon. 
Elihu Root, Surgeon-General Wy- 
man, William Howard Taft, 
George B. Cortelyou, and scores 
of others have graphically de- 
seribed their parts in the ‘‘Story 
of a Great Nation.” In handsome cloth and 


HASTORY. 


** Heart Throbs, Volume Two,”’’ 
Just Out 
The new. volume of selected 

prose and verse. No selection in- BMNELE 
eluded that appears in original 
‘‘Heart Throbs.’’ This book was 
also ‘‘built by the people,” for 
thousands who did not know 
about the earlier work of selection 
were contributors tothis. Bound 
in uniform style and size with the 
first volume......... Price, $1.50 


Not a book of prescribed rules 
for cheerfulness — it is rather a 
collection of anecdotes, incidents 
and extracts from the many edi- 
torials of Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
notably those that have touched 
a common chord of approval. 
Every sketch and short story is 
full of cheery interest, and the 
book should be in every school- 
room. Many of the “ Happy 
Habit ” selections witl become fa- 
miliar as declamations. Bound in cloth, gilt 
top and lettering................. Price, $1.50 


This book is unique because it 
contains an experience story or 
help for doing a common task ‘‘in 
a better and easier way”’ from ten 
thousand women of our land. 
These thousands of ideas are lit- 
tle stories in themselves. Worth 
its weight in gold to a young 
housekeeper who can thus have 
recourse to a perfectencyclopedia 
of useful knowledge. Bound in 


Be Sure and Know the NATIONAL MAGAZINE for 1912 


Not only does it show high literary quality and interest, but it carries a spirit of patriotism that 
is stimulating to every reader. And, as the genius of the age is business, there are frequently presented 
big State Numbers which carry the reader through lands of opportunity to meet interesting men and women 
who are making history in our sister states. The subscription price of the NATIONAL is $1.50 per year 
anywhere in our domestic mailing zone ; in Canada, $2.C0 per year; foreign, $2.25 per year, in advance. 


JOE CHAPPLE’S NEWS LETTER 


A new Weekly Magazine for 2 cents a copy, or $1.00 per year. Don’t fail to subscribe for the ‘‘News 
Letter,’ which will be finely illustrated and devoted to Facts, Opinion and Fiction. The most popular 
story writers of the times are contributors for this, the most popular monthly magazine. 


If books cannot be bought at your bookseller’s, they may be had direct upon receipt of price. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Limitea 


950-956 DORCHESTER AVENUE, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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